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Think what every 
EDISON MAZDA brings 
to every socket 


You know 


But all of your customers don’t know, else there 
would now be a MAZDA Lamp in every socket. 





Therefore, we have made the Edison Anniversary 
Campaign a thoroughly practical campaign, the 
object of which is “An Edison MAZDA Lamp in 
Every Socket.” 


\Ve ourselves are starting the ball rolling by big 
page advertisements in half a dozen of the leading 
magazines and in scores of industrial, trade and tech- 
nical papers. 


In the popular magazines alone our advertisements 
add up to the grand total of 15,000,000. Enough to 
reach every user and buyer of lamps in the United 
States. 


A te EA LE AI TTT 


Think of all the sockets in your community not 
now filled with MAZDA Lamps. Think of all the 
empty sockets that can be filled by a concentrated 
sales effort. Your customers will certainly appre- 
ciate your service when you advise exactly the right 
lamp to use in different rooms. 


Companies that have tried this kind of campaign 
report the sale of from a few hundred to a few thou- 
sand more lamps than they thought possible. A vig 
orous campaign will uncover more new lamp business 
than you imagine. 
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In addition to creating a nation-wide interest by 
our magazine advertising, we supply many of the 
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means to insure the success of your campaign locally. 
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EDISON MAZDA LAMPS_ 
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Readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING who wish to keep in touch with the trade, 

commercial and mgs | news of the industry, advances in electrical engineering 

and operating practice, and matters of central-station policy and sales management, 
are referred to the weekly ELECTRICAL WORLD. 





It Can Be Done 


AST month we had a five-page story of a central station elec- 
| tric shop. This month Mr. Whitehorne tells about a small 

store that is getting business. It’s brains, ideas, push and 
pluck that are needed, as well as money, to make a business pay. 
“The Story of a Busy Little Store” is a story of brains put to 
work. 


Telepathic Answers to Readers 


LETTER from a man who knows says, along with several 
A pleasant comments on the first issue of this journal: 

“Among the subjects that might well be given serious and 
thorough discussion are commissions for sales people.” Our 
answer was: “You will be interested in the leading article for 
August by George Williams.” Much of what he has to say applies 
not only to salesmen for central stations but to jobbers, manufac- 
turers and dealers. Read, also, the “Brass Tack Story,’ fiction, 
it is true, as far as the story goes, but facts as to incidents. Then 
write us of your experiences. 


Applying What We Read 


VERY employee of the Hurley Machine Company of Chicago 

H has received the following letter: “Beginning July 1, this 

company will offer three prizes 

each month to its employees who pick 
out the best article in ELECTRICAL 
WORLD or ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
which can be applied to our own business. 


“Each of these magazines is filled with 
valuable articles on sales campaigns and 
special methods used by different con- 
cerns in various lines of business, and 
we believe that our employees can make 
some valuable suggestions to us for use 
in merchandising our own products by 
carefully reading these magazines and 
picking out the articles which contain 
points that can be used in our line. 

“The first prize will be $5, second 
prize $3 and third $2.” 


Many electrical concerns have a defi- 
nite plan of routing the ELECTRICAL 
WORLD and ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING to the man interested. But we are 
allhuman. The next step pr he read 
is to apply the ideas in our business. 
Neil . Wares, who devised the plan Aovillight the’ statue of 
outlined, has added the motive to “obey _—‘[berty. | Send your contribu- 


. ‘ zs tion now to ELECTRICAL MER- 
that impulse.” Given the ideas, having CHANDISING. It will be for- 


warded, with your name, to 


the brains, and supplied with the motive, the New York World, which 


how can his plan fail! 2 ee 

















Flood Lighting at Uncle 
Sam’s Front Door 












«Aladdin. Symbol of Service’ —The Prize -W inning 
America’s Electrical Week Poster Design 


ELECTED from among 800 other designs en- 


tered in the contest for the official ‘America’s 
Electrical Week” symbol, the poster by Harold von 
Schmidt of San Francisco, above shown, has been 
unanimously awarded the first prize of $1,000 by the 
board of judges. Drawing upon the familiar 
Arabian Nights’ tale, the winning design suggests 
how the modern all-powerful genie of electricity may 
be summoned by the Twentieth Century Aladdin to 
do his service at the touch of a button. This design 
will be the official symbol for the America’s Elec- 
trical Week celebration, and will, it is estimated, be 


reproduced some 200,000,000 times during the next 
two or three months—in every size from a poster 
stamp to a billboard poster. 

The Society for Electrical Development, Inc., whose 
headquarters are at 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City, has begun active preparations for 
America’s Electrical Week celebration. Local commit- 
tees have been organized in 286 cities, and a series of 
“How to” handbooks is now being issued explaining 
in detail ways in which every individual and interest 
in the industry can work for the success of Amer- 
ica’s Electrical Week, Dec. 2 to 9, 1916. 
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Thrift in Business 


HRIFT is a word that is sadly 

misunderstood. Most of us 

define thrift as penurious- 
ness—what the New Englander calls 
cheese-paring—the badge visual of the 
genus piker. Webster defines it as 
“care and prudence in the management 
of one’s resources.” 

Thrift is among the most solid assets 
a business man, and especially a young 
business man, may have. Always to 
exercise “care and prudence in the man- 
agement of one’s resources” means the 
safe and sure development of both 
business and talents. It means the 
elimination of extravagance. It means 
the elimination of waste. It means the 
steady and substantial upbuilding of 
character, reputation and wealth. 

Within the next thirty days the elec- 
trical industry will see the beginning of 
its annual auturnn boom. The cold 
weather campaigns of load building by 
central stations, of appliance selling by 
dealers, of construction work by con- 
tractors, soon will be in full swing. 
Trade will be brisk, hopes high, money 
easy. Unless all signs fail, we will en- 
joy the biggest electrical year in the his- 
tory of the industry. 

Yet in the face of this impending 
prosperity, paradoxical as it may seem, 
we should be particularly thoughtful in 
the study and practice of thrift. 

Fall campaign plans should be made 
with care and prudence. They should 


be stripped of extravagance, excised of 
bombast and buncomb, distilled to the 
essence of practicality. A business 
campaign that does not put dollars of 
net profit in the bank is a failure. And 
to put profit in bank, a campaign must 
be planned with a very keen apprecia- 
tion of Webster’s definition of thrift. 

But while campaign plans should be 
made with care and prudence, this does 
not mean that they should be made with 
fear and uncertainty. It must be un- 
derstood that resources means some- 
thing besides money. Time is a re- 
source. Opportunity is a resource. A 
wasted day, a wasted opportunity, are 
as much to be guarded against as 
wasted dollars. 

In an eastern city is a very success- 
ful firm of electrical dealers and con- 
tractors, which consists of three men. 
One is the proverbial “watchdog of the 
treasury” who counts every outgoing 
nickel; one is a schemer and dreamer 
who is always urging expansion and 
development; one is a driver of men 
who realizes (as few of us do) that life 
is too short to accomplish our purpose. 
These three men form an unbeatable 
combination in their management of 
money, opportunity and time. 

And that is the true business thrift 
—not penuriousness, not uncertainty, 
not watchful waiting, but “care and 
prudence in the management of re- 
sources.” 
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AN EXPERIENCE IN PAYING SALESMEN 


By GEORGE WILLIAMS 


Henry L. Doherty & Company, New York 


WE HAVE INDUCED Mr. Williams to publish these figures covering 
a system of salesmen’s compensation that has been in force for two years 
among all the Doherty properties, both electric and gas, against his 
inclination. He tells the story, not as an article about the Doherty com- 
panies, or to record the great increase in profit-on-sales which the new 
plan has produced, but simply as evidence that should be put on record. 
The problem of how best to pay the men who do the selling in this industry 
is an issue that every employer of salesmen will come to recognize before 
long as vital. He should be thinking of it now. This system which has 
been applied with such remarkable success throughout the Doherty organ- 
ization may not be the best arrangement that will be devised but it has 
proved the productive influence of a more intelligent compensation plan 
that gives the salesman a share in the profits of his sales.—EDITORS. 


WO years ago, 
when the war 
broke out in 


Europe and 
business in- 
terests in the 
country were 
uncer tain 
what the ef- 
fects would 
be over here, 
the first 
thought was 
for retrench- 
ment. In the 
Doherty organization the question im- 
mediately arose as to what should be 
done about new business, and some ad- 
vised a general reduction of the new- 
business force. They based their ar- 
guments on the fact that though our 
companies at that time were sell- 
ing annually approximately $506,000 
worth of appliances, signs and other 
current-consuming merchandise, the 
books showed clearly that the very 
heavy cost of selling and installing 
these appliances ate up all profit, and, 
in fact, produced an annual loss on 
merchandise sales of about $150,000, 
distributed, of course, over all the 
companies, both electric and gas. 





GEORGE WILLIAMS 


Apparent Profit—Actual Loss 


All these goods had invariably been 
sold at a profit that covered the great- 
er part of both the salesroom expenses 
and the promotion costs, but the com- 
panies had always been under a very 
heavy cost of installation. For installa- 
tion cost is rarely figured into the sell- 
ing price of appliances, yet the cost is 
there; also in selling signs, the items 
of freight and cartage and lamps and 


other factors in the cost of hanging 
had been habitually underestimated. 
The profit on the current consumed 
had been relied upon to cover this, for- 
getting that the profit on current 
should in no way be considered in the 
separate merchandising transaction 
that precedes it. Such was the situa- 
tion with us, and we set to work to 
find a way to save that $150,000 and 
the merchandising profit that was be- 
ing sacrificed to installation costs. 


Arranging the Commission 


Our salesmen, or “business repre- 
sentatives,” as they are called, were 
being paid by most of the companies 
on the straight-salary basis, though 
several were paying bonuses calculated 
on a “point-system” governed by the 
estimated income to be obtained from 
appliances sold. There were then 
about 200 of these salesmen scattered 
among the different companies, and we 
decided to make an immediate change 
to a salary and commission compen- 
sation, alike for all. Regardless of the 
previous salaries of these men, which 
had ranged from $75 to $125 per 
month, a fixed salary of $50 per month 
was determined on for every man. 
This salary feature was designed as 
compensation for the various kinds of 
work that every representative is 
called upon to do on which no commis- 
sion can be earned, and it is under- 
stood by them that this covers the 
general service work, the securing of 
information, the adjusting of com- 
plaints, and the other numerous re- 
sponsibilities which they must assume. 

As the basis for the figuring of 
commissions every company was ad- 
vised to go over its merchandise stock 


and mark all retail prices at the list, 
except in such cases where this list 
would not cover fully all costs of in- 
stallation, and then the selling price 
was raised as much as necessary to 
secure the proper profit and make all 
merchandising effort self-sustaining 
absolutely. On this system of prices 
the salesman was offered a commission 
on every appliance sale, of about one- 
half the actual profit on the appliance 
installed. This offered to every man 
a range of profits from say 50 cents 
on an electric flatiron to $5 or $6 on a 
vacuum cleaner. 

There was no objection to this plan 
from any salesman. As a matter of 
fact, retrenchment rumors were run- 
ning rife among utilities of every kind 
just then, and when this plan was in- 
troduced to all our people, not as a 
retrenchment pretext, but as a change 
of selling method necessary to provide 
a powerful incentive to the selling men 
to sell a higher quality of merchandise 
at better prices, it appealed to them at 
once. They saw the personal oppor- 
tunity it offered to each man and the 
immediate security that came to every 
man who made good for himself under 
this plan. 


Letting in the Business Manager 


One other feature was devised to 
enable the new-business manager to 
participate also, and win a personal 
profit from the prowess of his men. 
A bogey was set for every company by 
increasing by 50 per cent the record 
of their sales in the year preceding, 
and every new-business manager was 
notified that he was expected to beat 
the bogey. His salary was not de- 
creased, and on all the sales of his 
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department over the total figure set as 
bogey, he was offered a commission of 
10 per cent to be paid each month in 
addition to his salary. The aggregate 
of this prospective volume of merchan- 
dising business was therefore raised 
to $750,000 for all the companies, on 
which a very satisfactory margin of 
profit was assured, while all the former 
loss on installation expense had been 
eliminated. As a plan it was a good 
start. 

Some of our new-business managers 
were a bit alarmed at the size of the 
bogey set for them. The possibility of 
their actually being able to wipe out 
all loss, increase their sales by half, 
and then have excess volume on which 
to earn a personal commission, seemed 
entirely too remote in view of past ex- 
perience. On the very first month, 
however, one department in the South 
was able to clear itself on profits so 
that the new-business manager made 
a bonus on the month’s work of his 
staff. Just three months later there 
were three companies 0): this self-sus- 
taining basis. At the end of a year 
ten department managers were taking 
profits. At the end of eighteen 
months there were no less than twenty- 
one managers’ receiving monthly 
checks that added very materially to 
their persoual prosperity. 

Here recently one manager, who 
earns already an unusually large sal- 
ary, has for a period of four months 
increased his own income more than 
50 per cent. Another manager not 
long ago drew down one month a check 
for his commissions that exceeded 


$400 over and beyond his salary which 
had satisfied him only two short years 
ago, and every month he enjoys a 
bonus on the sales of his department 
over bogey. A certain group of seven 
companies have been averaging an ag- 
gregate gross sale of $50,000 a month 
on appliances, with a net profit over 
all storeroom, salesroom, delivery and 
installation expense of $15,000 beyond 
the bogey. Ten per cent of this $15,- 
000 is divided pro rata on this show- 
ing among the seven new-business 
managers. Their checks for this 
$1,500 reach them a very few days 
after the end of the month. The 
bogies have not been raised a dollar 
for we feel that every man is entitled 
to all the profits he can make under 
this arrangement. 


The Influence on the Men 


The influence of this development 
has been most interesting to watch, 
for it has revolutionized the attitude 
of the salesmen toward their work. 
The plan has almost doubled the va- 
riety of appliances that are being sold, 
in other words, has doubled the appli- 
cations of electric service in the cities 
served. The more expensive appli- 
ances bring better commissions and 
therefore the tendency from the outset 
has been toward a higher standard of 
salesmanship. The sale of cheap ap- 
pliances has been practically dropped 
and instead of selling $19 vacuum 
cleaners, for instance, out of 5000 
cleaners sold within a period, we found 
that about 4000 exceeded $35 in 
price. 
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The opportunity to make money 
through a personal success, clearly de- 
fined, has changed the caliber of a lot 
of these men. Some who before were 
hardly worth their pay have taken hold 
and now are making good. Many of 
our salesmen who before were living 
close to their incomes, now own their 
own homes, and do their hustling in 
their own cars. It is really hard to 
promote these men to positions in 
charge of a new-business department 
in some smaller city, for their future 
where they are seems to promise them 
too much to jeopardize it by a change. 

From the company’s point of view, 
the working of this system is no less 
satisfactory. It is now a vital matter 
for the salesman to consider costs, so 
that the article sold will pay its proper 
profit, and the men are better business 
men and safer representatives because 
of it. They are now more eagerly on 
the lookout for opportunities to apply 
the service. They are better authori- 
ties on electrical merchandise. They 
are inclined to study the manufac- 
turer’s catalogs, and actually some of 
them come to know more about the 
selling point of an appliance than the 
manufacturer himself. We have 
learned that the reason many salesmen 
in the past could not seem to sell cer- 
tain things was because they were not 
interested in them. They did not know 
much about them. They felt no en- 
thusiasm for them. But put that man 
in business for himself by making his 
compensation dependent on his per- 
sonal achievement and his attitude is 
changed immediately. The prize is 

















It Takes Real Enthusiasm in the Selling Work to Gather a Crowd Like This to See a Demonstration in a Central Station Office. 
Gut in Denver, However, under the System Described in Mr. Williams’ Article 


It Happens 




























































































































































































































































ever beckoning. The inter-competition 
for prosperity between the men keeps 
spurring them along. They learn to 
sell and sell for profit. For instance, 
in one Ohio town of 20,000 population 
there were not more than five electric 
washing machines in use up to 1915. 
This year, already, the men in the de- 
partment there have sold no less than 
eighty. 


Keeping Up on Other Work 


The natural criticism of such a com- 
pensation plan for the central station 
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on all the new business emanating 
from his district. Our special field 
men, who travel among the properties 
as experts and give assistance when- 
ever it is needed, are paid a salary 
only, and are in great demand. In- 
stead of being jealous of the special- 
ist, as is the case sometimes, every 
man is eager for his advice and aid. 

We sell lamps, by the way, at list 
and pay commission on them and find 
it very profitable. We sell only Mazda 
lamps and make no renewal offer of 
any kind. With a few exceptions our 

















In Danbury, Conn., the Electric Company has a Model Apartment Upstairs and the Salesmen 


Utilize It Most Effectively. 


The Picture Shows an Evening Party 





is, of course, that it tends to place an 
exaggerated importance on appliance 
sales, perhaps, to the discouragement 
of other no less important business. 
We have experienced no difficulty in 
controlling this. No commissions are 
paid on the securing of wiring con- 
tracts, but every salesman is made to 
realize that the winning of a new con- 
sumer opens up his personal oppor- 
tunity for the equipment of that home 
or other building with appliances. 
Every department is held as closely in 
hand as before, for it would be suicidal 
to let any representative get the idea 
in his head trat he is working as an 
independent operator. Morning meet- 
ings are held each day and the depart- 
ment manager exercises the same 
guidance and direction as in the days 
when a straight salary was paid. The 
men work in districts and each is paid 


companies do not sell motors, there- 
fore, this does not enter into the com- 
pensation situation. Power men are 
paid. 


The Principle of Profit 


We feel very confident that this plan 
of ours can be applied successfully in 
any city, by any central station. Here 
we are selling to-day double the mer- 
chandise, at a real profit that embraces 
our advertising and all the proper cost 
of very much improved salesrooms— 
including their share of rent and other 
overhead expense—and we _ have 
greatly increased the compensation to 
our men. In spite of this the business 
is on a thoroughly profitable basis, 
whereas two years ago it was slipping 
behind because of installation costs. 
On such experience how can a company 
justify a loss on selling any kind of 
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goods? I know of one big central sta- 
tion in a large city that actually re- 
fuses to sell signs at all, though there 
is unlimited opportunity at hand. 
They say they won’t be bothered with 
them, because signs always bring a 
loss on installation, yet they have 
never tried to sell them at a profit. 
But it works out very simply under 
our plan. 

Central stations have been in the 
habit of presuming that if they bought 
a sign for $100 an¢ sold it to the cus- 
tomer for $150 they had ample margin 
to make the sale entirely profitable, 
and if not, they believe that the sale 
of current to the sign would overcome 
the loss and justify the sale. Look at 
the figures: The lamps for this sign 
will cost say $18 or more, the freight 
and cartage $3, the hanging of the 
sign, say $25, and the salesman who 
gets the order will probably devote $10 
worth of time to it, beyond which is 
chargeable some portion of the cost of 
the sign advertising expense. Under 
a commission plan, this sign will be 
priced at least $175 to allow for all 
expenses and provide for a commission 
of $10 or $15 to the salesman—and if 
his compensation depends upon a 
profit, he will get this price with no 
more effort than the lower figure. Our 
experience has absolutely proved this 
time and time again. 

No central station has any right to 
consider profit in current-to-be-sold a 
factor in a merchandising transaction. 
If we sell goods at a loss we are doing 
something contrary to the rules of 
every other line of merchandising, we 
are doing something that no other 
merchant finds it necessary or possible 
todo. Are you willing to acknowledge 
that you are not competent to sell 
goods in the way that every other 
merchant sells them—for profit? 

Central station men are new at this 
business of merchandising. We are 
short-sighted in our purchasing, we 
are extravagant in our warehousing 
and delivery methods. We are re- 
markably poor merchandisers as com- 
pared with the distributors of every- 
thing else. What would happen to the 
manager of a branch cigar store, for 
instance, if it was reported at head- 
quarters that his windows had not 
been trimmed for a month or that his 
customers were not receiving courte- 
ous service? All these things we’re 
going to learn some day, but before 
all let us learn right now to sell for 
profit, as they do in every other 
business, 
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A Glimpse Inside “‘The Electric Store.” 


Counter for Large or 





Note the Arrangement of Pocket Flashlights at the Left, 
Heavy Articies. 


The Door at the 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 








and at the Right the Special Low 


Rear Opens into the Repair Shop 


THE STORY OF A BUSY LITTLE STORE 


EVERYBODY SAYS “New York is different,” and most men in smaller 
cities feel that there is very little for them in the story of a New York 


merchandising experience. 


When you consider, however, a little store 


outside of the popular shopping district, a store that serves a limited 
neighborhood only, and therefore, cannot advertise nor yet be known to 
more than just a small part of the buying public, it begins to have a 
The experience of the merchandising enterprise de- 
scribed in this article by Mr. Whitehorne has a message to every man 


closer application. 


who operates an electric store in any city. 


Probably the fact that this 


shop is so small a feature in so large a town has made its problem act 
ually more difficult than that which you encounter in a city where you 
can impress your personality more strongly on the public.—Eb!Tors. 


HERE is a little store in New 

York City which is making two 

men prosperous from the 
profits of a strictly neighborhood 
business in the merchandising of elec- 
trical supplies. I had heard about it 
and often thought of going up to look 
it over. One day I went. 

It was hot and muggy, and raining 
hard. I found the little shop located 
on the corner of Fifty-ninth Street 
and Madison Avenue, right where two 
busy car lines intersect and in the cen- 
ter of one of those neighborhood shop- 
ping districts found in every city. It 
was surrounded by a wide variety of 
other stores which draw the kind of 


trade that buys electric appliances. I 
noted cigar stores, drug stores, clean- 
ers, haberdashers, bakers, two opti- 
cians and a tea room. 

The store that I was after had a big 
sign reading, “The Electric Store— 
Kellogg & Bertine,” but it was con- 
spicuous mainly because it occupied 
the corner and was fronted on both 
streets with show windows. Close up, 
these windows proved to be no better 
dressed and less elaborate than those 
of many neighboring shops, but the 
array of goods inside impressed one 
at once as unusual. There were flash- 
lights, flatirons, toasters, a small elec- 
tric oven, a bunch of Mazda lamps, 





some cameras, a non-cranking, insu- 
lated ice-cream freezer and a lot of 
other electrical material. Electrical 
goods predominated so strongly that 
the other lines looked odd and rather 
out of place to me, and the fact that 
as you stand in front you that 
fully one-fifth the area of the entire 
store is given up to extensive windows 
was also interesting. 


see 


So I went in. 
The store is narrow and deep. On 
the right, next to the Fifty-ninth 
Street windows, is a low counter-shelf 
about the height of your hand as you 
stand beside it. On the other side are 
shelves and wall cases. Two custom- 
ers were in the store as I came in, so 
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I walked back and waited and watched 
the young man in charge sell one and 
send the other off with the informa- 
tion he had come for. Then he turned 
to me with a cheerful welcome in his 
manner, and I guessed this was Kel- 
logg, and was right. Then when I 
told him why I had come I got my first 
insight into the reason for this store’s 
success. The cheerful welcome stayed 

the job, though Kellogg 
knew that there would be some sixty- 
seven questions coming—and the day 
was hot. Here is the interesting story 
of that store. 

G. E. Kellogg and H. C. Bertine had 
been connected with an electrical sup- 
ply house downtown in New York. 
Because they saw the growing popu- 
larity of electric appliances and sensed 
the coming opportunity for merchan- 
dising them as a line of household 
commodities, they quit the supply 
business going on three years ago and 
opened up this store in what appeared 
and proved to be a favorable location. 


right on 


THE Two POLICIES 

These partners started into this en- 
terprise with two set policies that 
have undoubtedly been responsible for 
their success. First, they decided to 
get acquainted with their customers 
by doing the selling themselves and 
building up a reputation for personal 
service; second, to sell all goods at list 
or better and to sell for cash and cash 
only. The result is they turn their 
capital over ten times every year, with 
a satisfactory profit each time, and 
among their customers are innumer- 
able men and women whom they call 
by name and many more familiar 
faces coming in from time to time to 
buy this or to look at that, because 
this store is “different” and they like 
the way they’re treated when they 
come. 

“We thought at first,” said Mr. Kel- 
logg, “that probably $50 worth of 
goods would be about the limit that 
we could sell to any family. Our 
records now show that we have not 
one but many families who spend 
from $300 to $400 here in a year.” 

As we talked, from time to time a 
customer would come in, and Kellogg 
met each with a friendly greeting. 
One was a colored chauffeur to buy a 
battery; another a young man to look 
at that ice-cream freezer and find out 
how it worked and whether it turned 
out smooth cream. Another one, a 
young girl, dashed up in a taxicab 
and bought an electric curling iron, 
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paid for it with new money, and hur- 
ried off without having it wrapped. 

“Ninety per cent of the goods we 
sell,” said Kellogg, “are electric. The 
non-electric goods we carry to give 
our windows and our store the ap- 
pearance of offering a variety. Every 
store needs variety. Some _ people 
won’t come in to look at anything elec- 
tric because they think they are ex- 
pensive. They will come in for other 
things and then you get your chance 
to overcome that prejudice. 


PLAYING FOR PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


“Our windows bring us all our first 
calls,” he continued, “for we do no 





besides the thing they purchase, so 
they have a new desire, a new tempta- 
tion to bring them back again. Nine- 
ty per cent of our sales are made to 
women, and many of them come that 
way.” 


SOME TRICKS OF MERCHANDISING 


I walked around the store with Kel- 
logg and looked at this and that, and 
here are some of the tricks of mer- 
chandising that he explained to me: 

The flashlights are spread out on a 
little counter, one of every size. “Nine 
out of ten,” said Kellogg, “who come 
in here look at these flashlights, and 
as they look they pick them up one 








The Signs and Windows of ‘“‘The Electric Store.’’ 


Ice Cream Freezers Had 
and Lamps 


On this Hot Summer Day Cameras and 


Been Given a Place in the Sun Along with the Fans, Irons, Toasters 





advertising. We rely on our displays 
entirely, backed by the fact that we 
make good on everything we say and 
sell. We make no exaggerated state- 
ments about anything and if the cus- 
tomer is not contented with her pur- 
chase we will take it back and return 
her money—and this applies to lamps 
no less than flatirons. We try as hard 
to please the person who comes in just 
through curiosity to look around as 
anyone else because we find that often 
sales are not made until the third or 
fourth call where the customer is not 
familiar with electric goods or fears 
them. To all who come in we en- 
deavor to show some new appliance, to 
interest them in at least one device 





after the other. Most people will pick 
up three-quarters of them before they 
make a selection and we sell lots of 
them.” I know he is right, because 
before I left I got to looking them 
over myself and bought one. 
Flatirons in this store are. displayed 
on a low counter. “When we began,” 
said Kellogg, “we used to keep our 
irons up here on this case, but I soon 
noticed that when a woman picked 
them up they felt too heavy to her, 
and she would usually select one 
lighter than I knew she ought to buy. 
So we put them down here at the 
height of an ordinary ironing-board, 
and when a woman takes hold of one 
she moves it up and down and gets 
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A Corner Where Flashlights Are Sold and 
Reserve Heating Appliances Are Shown in 
Cases 





the weight under working conditions. 
You see, a thing feels heavier if your 
arm is held up.” 

I asked him if he tried to sell a cur- 
rent tap or plug cluster with appli- 
ances. “That depends,” he answered. 
“If the customer is intelligent and 
seems to understand just how to use 
electric devices, we do; but if, as so 
often is the case, she sort of feels 
that it is somewhat mysterious we 
never talk about a current tap. It 
might confuse her and we would 
rather sell her that a little later. 

“One thing we do,” he continued, 
“that turns a lot of extra profit in a 
year, and pleases the customer im- 
mensely. We carry silk lamp cord in 
eighteen or twenty colors, and suggest 
that the appliance be wired with a 
cord to match the color of the room 
where it will be used.” 

THE NON-ELECTRIC LINES HELP SELL 

One thing interested me particu- 
larly, and that was the non-electric 
lines. They include dollar watches, 
cameras, knives, gas mantles and sev- 
eral other little specialties. I asked 
Kellogg how they came to select just 
these lines. ‘We didn’t do the select- 
ing,” he replied. “Our customers did 
that. We figure that we are here to 
please our customers and make them 
feel that this store is a great con- 
venience. When enough people ask 
for anything we consider that they 
want us to carry it, and if it is not 
an unsuitable line for us to handle we 
get it. We have had so many calls re- 
cently for fountain pens that we are 
going to add them to our stock this 
fall.” 





ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


And it pays them to sell these nov- 
elties. Out of this little store was 
sold $500 worth of knives last year 
and one-half of that was profit. They 
sold $250 worth of watches, with a 
profit of about one-third. Other lines 
like the ice-cream freezer are intro- 
duced just to make variety and timely 
interest. “We try to have some new 
seasonable feature here every little 
while,” said Kellogg. “There are a 
good many men among our customers 
who are retired from business. They 
often wander in and say, ‘Well, what’s 
new?’ We like to have the answer to 
that question. But always the electric 
goods make up the main display, and 
seasonable stuff is always made the 
most prominent.” 


DELIVERIES AND REPAIRS 


Only 25 per cent of the sales from 
this store have to be delivered. Peo- 
ple carry the rest away so that the de- 
livery expense is a small item. The 
matter of repairs, however, has to be 
attended to, so a little workroom has 
been fitted up in the rear, where 
trouble with cords or plugs or sockets 
is fixed up. Ninety per cent of the re- 
pairing is cord or plug work. Any- 
thing more serious is sent to the fac- 
tory. “It is a service to our custom- 
ers,” said Kellogg, ‘‘and at the same 
time it brings us in a good many dol- 
lars every month. We endeavor tw 
have the customer leave the appliance 
and our boy delivers it. If she wants 
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to wait for it, we do it at once and 
make no charge. This always makes a 
hit, whereas if they saw how little 
time it takes to fix a broken cord, a 
charge of even 25 cents might seem 
high.” 

The secret of merchandising elec- 
trical appliances, Mr. Kellogg believes, 
is in the upbuilding of the personal 
contact with the customer and im- 
pressing on the public that here are 
men who try to please. This store 
will sell you any kind of fan or iron 
that you want. If they do not carry 
that line they will send right out and 
get it. 
“It pays to play the long game for 
confidence.” 


As Mr. Kellogg expresses it, 


In the beginning it was 
hard to sell new people. They never 
had seen a small electric store before, 
were skeptical, and it was hard to con- 
vince them that claims were not exag- 
gerated. Gradually, however, the 
methods of this little shop began to 
take hold. 

As a matter of fact, these two 
young men have made money since 
the first day, but the second year went 
25 per cent beyond the first, and this 
year, the third, is going at the rate 
of double last year. And, remember, 
they are making money in spite of the 
fact that there are two partners to be 
supported and the rent costs $4,500 a 
year and for a store that only meas- 
ures 25 ft. on Madison Avenue by 
75 ft. on Fifty-ninth Street. 

How do they know that this per- 
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Two Window 


Displays that Feature Household Heating Goods and Lamps 




































































































































































































































































































































































sonal service to the custemer pays? 
He cited me two interesting examples 
as part of the certain proof. One da) 
a woman came in and bought a flat- 
iron, paying $3.75 for it. She told 
Bertine that she lived on the West 
Side, the other side of the city, but 
that she had formerly lived in his 
neighborhood and had bought things 
at the little store. A branch store of 
the electric light company is located 
directly opposite the apartment where 
this woman lives, and in this store 
she could have bought this self-same 
iron for $3, but because she knew the 
Electric Shop on Madison Avenue she 
journeyed across and paid carfare to 
trade there. 
A CASH BUSINESS 

They need more space in the little 
store, so they can carry more goods, 
but though it should grow ten times 
in size, Mr. Kellogg says, he and his 
partner will continue to do as much 
of the selling themselves as possible, 
in order to maintain their friendly, 
personal relationship with every cus- 
tomer. 

This is a _ principle which they 
believe is no less vital to every elec- 
tric store, however large. And they 
will continue to do business on the 
cash basis, for “Why,” says Kellogg, 
“should any one want credit on small 
electric appliances bought from a shop 
where they would scarcely make more 
than a very few purchases in any 
month? From the grocery they buy 
constantly in very small items, and it 
is a great convenience to charge. But 
it has not proved necessary at all with 
us. Not one customer in a hundred 
has ever suggested an account.” 


HERE is the story of how two 
young men have built themselves 


a prosperous business by the 
simple merchandising of electrical ap- 
pliances and accessories just like any 
other merchandise. The question 
naturally suggests itself, If they can 
do it why can’t other men establish 
other little electric stores in other 
cities and do quite as well? I asked 
Kellogg that. He said, “They can, 
provided only that they have sufficient 
population to draw from. The small 
town couldn’t make it go, but any 
good big city where the actual mar- 
ket exists—though sleeping—can suc- 
cessfully develop and maintain just as 
good a business as we have right here 
to-day.” 
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Bang! went Big Jim Lenozw’s fist on a desk as 


speak: “That ain’t fair at all,” he declared. 
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he clambered to his feet and demanded to 
Why, darn it, you can’t expect us fellows to 
lay off of every prospect we dig up and give the business to the contractors. No, sir! If 
we don’t get the commission, we’re going to get the orders; we’re going to take ’em right 
away from the contractors and pocket the money anyway. You watch us.” 


“SPLIT AND BE FRIENDS” 


The Brass Tack Brigade Gets a Lesson 
in Co-operative Co-operation 
By FRANK B. RAE, JR. 


THIs SECOND SToRy of the sales department of the Combination Gas & Elec- 
tric Company is worth the reading and a bit of thought besides. It has a lesson in 
practical co-operation and it throws a shaft of limelight on the issue of the fullest 
utilization of a salesman’s time. Time is all he has. What should he do with it? Inci- 
dentally, the story pictures a condition in the relations between contractor and cen- 
tral station that exists in part in many cities, and suggests a rational, profitable 
solution. Read the “Brass Tack” story in last month’s issue of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING if you have not already done so. Then follow in this series Mr. Rae’s 
analyses of many of the knotty problems of handling local salesmen.—EDITORs. 


Y exercise of considerable wili 
Bore I managed to pry myself 

free from the Ostermoor in time 
to reach the Combination Gas & Elec- 
tric Company’s office a little after 8 
o’clock. 

Davis shook hands cordially and 
then led me to the front door. 

“See that shop over there?” he said, 
pointing. 

It was some kind of men’s store that 
advertised blatantly to outfit any citi- 
zen soldier for the Mexican war for 
thirteen dollars. 

“Better go over there and get a com- 
plete kit, including a gas mask, a steel 
helmet, a pair of shin guards and a 
pulmotor. Unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, this morning’s meeting of the 
Brass Tack Brigade will be a shindy 
at which blood and bad words will flow 


in about equal proportion. You may 
suffer the fate of the innocent by- 
stander.” Davis smiled grimly as he 
gave me this absurd warning. 

“T’ll take a chance,” I replied. 

I had not forgotten my previous 
meeting with the Combination Com- 
pany’s new-business department—the 
Brass Tack Brigade they called them- 
selves, from their determination to get 
down to brass tacks and make the most 
of every selling opportunity. Ordinari- 
ly a new-business meeting is an ex- 
cessively dreary proceeding. The fel- 
lows yawn through a perfunctory read- 
ing of reports, listen to ten minutes of 
bull by some smug visitor, and shuffle 
out in the lackadaisical pursuit of a 
flat-iron order. The twenty men in 
the Brass Tack Brigade are different. 
They hold meetings for a purpose, and 
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that purpose is to help them sell more 
goods. The Mexican pastime is 
barred. 


* * * 


és RDER, fellows.” Davis rose 
to his feet. “For once we are 
going to omit the sales re- 
ports. You can turn them in in writ- 
ing. We have something a bit more 
important to take up to-day. 

“Some time ago,” he jumped briskly 
forward to the business at hand, “a 
rule was put into effect allowing you 
full commission on all appliance sales 
where you found yourself in competi- 
tion with one of the local contractors 
or dealers, and he took the sale away 
from you. The idea, as explained at 
that time, was to avoid friction. The 
management didn’t want you fellows 
to fight the dealers. On the other 
hand, I knew you would fight for that 
commission. So I got the G. M. to 
allow you the commission anyway ex- 
plaining to him that it wouldn’t 
amount to much because the dealers 
were a pretty dead lot of fish. 

“Well, I’m here to announce to-day 
that the commission will be with- 
drawn.” 

Bang! went Big Jim Lenox’s fist on 
a desk as he clambered to his feet and 
demanded to speak. “That ain’t fair, 
at all,” he declared. “Why, darn it, 
you can’t expect us fellows to lay off of 
every prospect we dig up and give the 
business to the contractors. No, sir! 
If we don’t get the commission, we’re 
going to get the orders; we’re going 
to take ’em right away from the con- 
tractors and pocket the money any- 
way. You watch us.” 

“I’m watching you,” replied Davis 
in a hard voice. “In fact, I’ve been 
watching you and a few others pretty 
closely for some weeks. That’s why 
you lose the commission.” 

“Whadaya mean by that?” fairly 
bellowed Big Jim, his jaw sticking out 
like a bow-sprit. ‘Do you mean to ac- 
cuse me of faking them commission 
slips?” 

I began to understand Davis’ earlier 
advice to me about getting a steel hel- 
met. 

“Keep your shirt on, Jim,” said 
Davis. “Before I accuse you of dis- 
honesty I’ll take out a few thousand 
extra of life insurance. No, you 
didn’t fake the commission slips, but 
you and several others have been made 
fools of by a kid who works for Matt 
Donnelly. The best way to cure you 


is to lance your pocket. 
missions cease. 

“But simply soaking you in the 
bank-roll won’t help much. I want to 
know how it happened. Mr. Hemple 
of the Donnelly Electric Company— 
the ‘kid’ I referred to—is here to tell 
you.” 


EMPLE was clearly rattled 
when he arose. Every man in 
the room was against him, and 


he knew it. It takes a_ seasoned 
speaker to meet a situation like that. 


So the com- 





“So I went and had a telephone put in my 
room and tried to teach myself to really use 
it. If I had a prospect over on the other 
side of the tracks and the old woman would- 
n’t buy until her husband gave the word, I’d 
call him up before he went to the car shops. 
Another thing I learned was to talk by phone 
before breakfast or after supper to various 
fellows who could give me leads. Lots of 
my calls were after hours, talking to men 
who worked in offices and could only be 
reached in the early evening.” 





But in spite of his nervousness the 
loose-jointed youth went at his task 
like a true salesman. 

“When I came here this morning,” 
he began, “Mr. Davis offered me a job 
in this department. He didn’t offer 
me enough money, and, anyway, Matt 
Donnelly has been pretty good to me, 
and I don’t feel like quitting him now 
that we are building up a good busi- 
ness in appliances, so I didn’t take the 
job. 

“Then Mr. Davis asked me how 
come it I was able to cut in on you 
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fellows so often and get into competi- 
tion with you. He seemed to insinu- 
ate that we were framing up some- 
thing. At first I was inclined to be 
sore and not tell him anything, but 
that hunch about a frame-up gave me 
a real idea. I decided to tell him—and 
now I’m going to tell you fellows— 
how I get so much business. And then 
I’m going to make you a proposition so 
we'll both get more. 

“As you know, Matt Donnelly hasn’t 
a very big business. He hasn’t much 
system, and things run along sort of 
by themselves. When I went to work 
for him I ran along that way, too, un- 
til one day I read about E. H. Harri- 
man, the man who used to own most 
all the railroads. The piece in the 
paper said that Harriman had a tele- 
phone in every room in his house— 
even the bathroom—and that he 
worked every second from the time he 
woke up until he was sound asleep— 
and he didn’t sleep much at that. 

“Well, I got to thinking. I said to 
myself, ‘If you can earn twenty-five 
a week working the way you are, you 
can earn fifty a week by Harriman’s 
scheme.’ So I went and had a tele- 
phone put in my room and tried to 
teach myself to really use it. If I had 
a prospect over on the other side of the 
tracks and the old woman wouldn’t 
buy until her husband gave the word, 
I’d call him up before he went to the 
car shops. And lots of my calls were 
after hours, talking to men who 
worked in offices and could only be 
reached in the early evening. 

“Another thing I learned was to talk 
by phone before breakfast or after 
supper to various fellows who could 
give me leads. Ther I found out that 
I could do most of my reporting to 
Matt Donnelly by phone. The result 
was that I found myself with ten or 
twelve goods hours a day open for per- 
sonal soliciting. 

“About the time my phone system 
got to working pretty well, I had an- 
other hunch. I found out, quite acci- 
dentally, that some days I’d work well 
and some days badly. The weather or 
a sore toe or a grouch would slow me 
up. A piece in a trade paper told me 
how some big company kept track of 
the work of its men. SoI says to my- 
self, ‘That system ought to work for 
me.’ And I started right then to keep 
a record of my work. Here’s the 
record.” 

Hemple pulled out a weather-beaten 
pocket notebook and showed it to the 










































































































































































































































































































































































Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Nar. 


TOTAL CALLS 


60 
40- Fk 
20 


It was a great little scheme. 
by phone; how 
prospects, and how many were sales. 
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The graphics showed how many calls he made in person and 
many future call-backs were necessary; 


how many interviews were dead 





boys. It was a great little scheme. 
The graphics showed how many calls 
he made in person and by phone; how 
many future call-backs were neces- 
sary; how many interviews were d2ad 
prospects; how many were sales, and 
the amount of sales in dollars. 

“That record taught me to work 
evenly. Ordinarily a fellow will have 
good days and bad days. This little 
dope book shamed me into cutting out 
the bad days. Because the whole rec- 
ord was down in black and white I 
couldn’t dodge it—I couldn’t excuse 
myself. 

“And another thing. I found that 
on the days when I wasn’t feeling 
right it was best to quit cold instead 
of loafing and stalling and making my- 
self miserable. When I feel bum, I 
say to myself, ‘You’re too stale to 
work; what you need is a day at the 
beach.’ Then I’d realize that I couldn’t 
afford to take a whole day so I’d go 
back and really work. Or if I could 
afford the vacation I’d take it, and get 
the benefit from it, and not simply loaf 
around making a bluff at working. 

“Fellows, that little book is the rea- 
son I’ve cut into your business. I 
make about twice as many calls a day 
as you do, not counting my morning 
and evening phone calls. I follow 
every lead systematically. I run my- 
self exactly like a big corporation runs 
its 200-man sales department.” 


EMPLE sat down. I recall look- 
Ho at him curiously and think- 

ing that he didn’t appear to 
have any more intelligence than the 
rest of the crowd, nor any more stam- 
ina, or courage. “That guy simply 
knows enough to work a good idea to a 
practical conclusion,” was my mental 
appraisal. And the members of the 
Brass Tack Brigade seemed to think 
about the same. They were not im- 
pressed, but they were convinced. Not 


\ 


a man of them but believed he had 
more “stuff” than Hemple—the point 
was that Hemple had utilized and 
made habiis of a couple of good ideas 
while they had ambled along in the 
easy rut. 

Jack Reever spoke up. ‘“What’s 
your proposition, Mr. Hemple? You 
said you had a proposition to make.” 

“Just this: Mr. Davis said he was 
going to take away your commissions 
on competitive cases. That means that 
whenever I run into one of you fellows 
on the premises of a prospective cus- 
tomer we will have to fight it out for 
the order. 

“Now, we all know that competition 
is wasteful. It takes time—that’s the 
main thing. And if the dealers and 
contractors of this town feel that the 
Combination Gas & Electric Company 
is in competition with them they are 
going to fight back and be mean and 
cause a lot of trouble. It’ll cost you 
more in good will than you’ll make in 
direct sales; and, anyway, what’s the 
use of squabbling and getting a sour 
belly ? 

“So my proposition to you is that 
whenever we get into competition, we 
turn around and work together for the 
sale and split the commission. You’re 
to boost me and my goods and I’m to 
boost the Combi-Company. The whole 
idea is to get the order quick and not 
lose time scrapping. As a matter of 
fact, you can figure it this way: If 
we fight we'll just about divide the 
competitive business fifty-fifty, any- 
way. Why not divide it that way at 
the start instead of wasting time fight- 
ing, and use that time in developing 
more business? You see I’ve learned 
to value time. It’s all the capital I’ve 
got and I don’t want to waste it.” 

“How about that little dope book of 
yours?” asked Jim Lenox. “Do we get 
a hack at that system?” 

“You bet you do,” cut in Davis. 
“T’ve attended to that myself. I’ve 
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promised Hemple two dollars and a 
half per man for the privilege of copy- 
ing that system for each of you fel- 
lows. And once a month I’m going to 
have those graphics enlarged and 
tacked on the wall so you can all see 
where you get off at. That system 
beats our old records to smithereens. 

“Now,” continued Davis, “what is 
your decision regarding the split com- 
mission? The proposition sifts down 
to just this: Hemple has cut into you 
fellows so hard that we cannot afford 
any longer to pay you your commis- 
sions when you get into a competitive 
situation. The company doesn’t want 
to fight Matt Donnelly, nor any other 
dealer or contractor; at the same time 
we’re paying commissions on too many 
sales that Hemple makes. He says 
that he’d rather split with you than 
fight. I say that if you decide to fight, 
he’ll give you a battle. My advice is, 
split and be friends.” 

“That’s my advice, too,” said Lenox. 
“Move we split.” 

“Second the motion,” called half a 
dozen. 

“The ayes have it,’ smiled Davis. 
“And I’m darn glad you decided that 
way for yourselves, because the Gen- 
eral Manager had already told me 
you’d have to.” 

“Tt just shows,” he added to me, as 
the meeting broke up and the men 
crowded around Hemple for a closer 
inspection of his record system, “it 
just shows how these boys will fool 
you. HereI was expecting rapine and 
riot, instead of which they decide to do 
the right thing without quibble or 
question. Believe me, if you can teach 
a gang of real fellows to look at their 
work as a business and not as a job, 
they make management automatic.” 


Says Electric Range Cuts 
Hotel Labor Cost in Two 


The owner of the Hoffman Hotel, 
at Wabasha, Minn., recently pur- 
chased a $130 electric range for his 
kitchen. The proprietor, his wife and 
one other man now operate the hos- 
telry without additional help. It was 
formerly necessary to employ two 
men, but since the range has been in- 
stalled the properietor himself can at- 
tend to roasting the meats. His com- 
ment is: “The $130 investment is « 
small item when it is considered that 
the expenditure has allowed a 50 per 
cent reduction in hired labor.” 
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Get the net. 
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‘“Get the net’’ demands a knowledge of costs. 
must gun for costs as well as sales and get the net 
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It seems more popular to drive for gross sales and forget the cost. 


The electrical trade 





FINDING THE COST OF DOING BUSINESS 


Why Cost Facts Are Vital to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer, and How 
Co-operative Effort Is Making This Knowledge Possible in the Trade 


ject of finding the costs of doing 

business, one that of the indi- 
vidual business man, the second, and 
broader, in which the individual’s re- 
lation to other business men and to the 
Government is involved. Costs have 
a special interest in the electrical trade 
at present from both these angles. 

In the first place, the Government 
has, through the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, expressed the need of more 
statistical information on manufac- 
turing and retailing in a form which 
will make it possible for the commis- 
sion to give constructive help in do- 
mestic commercial development and in 
foreign trade, both export and import. 
Chairman Hurley of the Federal Trade 
Commission, himself an electrical man- 
ufacturer, has made clear in many ad- 
dresses the need of greater knowledge 
of cost accounting in manufacturing 
and in the costs of doing business in 
retailing. The commission has just is- 
sued two pamphlets, one entitled “A 
System of Accounts for Retail Mer- 
chants,” the other “Fundamentals of 
a Cost System for Manufacturers,” 
and both of these are practical and 
helpful. 

Even before government activity 
gave cost finding a new status, the 
electrical trade itself had taken steps 
to establish a better knowledge of 
costs. Committees of the Associated 
Manufacturers of Electrical Supplies, 
of the Electric Power Club, of the 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, and of the National Electrical 
Contractors’ Association, have done 
special work in cost accounting and 
cost keeping for the benefit of the busi- 
ness as a whole and of the individual 
in particular. 

There is no more important subject 
before the trade than the cost of do- 
ing business, for costs of materials, of 
labor, and of all the items entering 
into doing business have been rising. 
To hold his margin of profit without 
raising prices is a man’s work in any 
business in these days. It is cost work. 


[ies are two sides to the sub- 


Guess work must stop. Manufactur- 
ers must have common knowledge of 
the items which enter into overhead 
on different lines they make and apply 
the overhead. This does not necessar- 
ily mean that each will sell at the same 
price, but it does mean that no one 
will cut his own throat by cutting un- 
der the fair cost to make and sell the 
article, and prices, therefore, will be 
on a more stable basis. 

Jobbers who know their costs in 
their turn can act intelligently in fix- 
ing discounts. If they interchange in- 
formation on the cost facts of their 
business each will benefit. They will 
discover which are the profit or non- 
profit lines, and, what is more, why 


the lines are so designated. A line 
which may be eating its head off be- 
cause of wrong charges against it may 
be a real money-maker when its led- 
ger-history is correctly written on the 
books. 

So with the contractor and dealer. 
Bids below cost wreck not only the in- 
dividual business, but demoralize 
prices in the trade in a community. A 
knowledge of costs, such as is gained 
through the educational work of the 
National Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, puts bidding on the business- 
like basis of knowing instead of guess- 
ing. A store in which the proprietor 
does not charge himself a salary be- 
sides his profit is not fair to any other 





are shown standing. 








HE Federal Trade Commission has urged the need of greater knowledge of costs 
T'tnroughout the industry. Chairman Hurley, himself an electrical manufacturer, 

has in particular been an earnest advocate of getting the facts of costs, instead of 
guessing. One very tangible evidence of the work of the commission is found in the 
pamphlets recently issued, one entitled ‘‘A System of Accounts for Retail Merchants,’ 
the other, ‘‘Fundamentals of a Cost System for Manufacturers.’’ The booklets furnish 
practical and helpful information, and will be of particular interest to the trade 
at this time when the problems of cost are undergoing analysis by manufacturers, 
jobbers, contractors and retail distributors of electrical goods. Chairman Hurley is 
shown seated at the left of the picture. At the right are seated Joseph E. Davies, 
center, and William J. Harris, and behind them William H. Parry and George Rublee 
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storeintown. Thecost of doing busi- 
ness ought to be better known in the 
appliance sales field, by the central 
station. Every branch of a business 
ought to stand on its own feet in the 
books so that if it gains or if it loses, 
at least it gains or it loses on its own 
legs. It is not good business, for ex- 
ample, to fail to charge rent and other 
items of overhead against the cost of 
retailing goods from a central station 
shop and fix prices on that basis for 
the community. Somebody has to pay 
the rent. 

So the electrical trade must get the 
net. It must know costs to arrive at 
profits. 

There ought to be a greater appre- 
ciation of what the word “net” means 
in the industry. “Get the net” is a 
business expression that is pretty 
closely associated with costs. If a 
central station is operating a retail 
establishment, it ought to make sure 
that it is being conducted on the right 
basis, and not fooling itself on the 
money it is making or losing. If a 
contractor sets up a retail establish- 
ment, he ought to know in the same 
way whether that part of his business 
is making money or losing it. The 
fact that he is losing in one branch of 
the business does not always mean that 
he should cut off that branch, because 
there may be other reasons for main- 
taining it. It may contribute to his 
business in other ways besides any 
direct profit. But he ought to know, 
not hide, the cost. 

The jobber and the manufacturer 
must know the items in their costs 
of doing business, and what their to- 
tal costs are, if the business is to be 
conducted intelligently. There may be 
lines in which the immediate profit is 
high, and in which the turnover in 
capital is rapid. It seems a rather 
useless expense, consequently, to find 
out what the cost of handling that line 
actually is. 

But strange things sometimes hap- 
pen with what are popularly supposed 
to be large-profit lines. Occasionally 
they turn out to be great money-losers 
instead of money-makers. The only 
business basis on which to set prices 
is to know costs. Prices are not fixed 
by costs, but by demand and supply in 
a competitive market. But no one will 
set prices below costs, and cut his own 
chance for profit, if he knows his costs. 
The profits come from getting costs 
down and holding prices up, by giving 
quality and service in a competitive 
market. 


| 
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WHEN THE WOMAN BUYS 


By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 


ALL THE SELLING of electric household appliances to 
women in their homes should not be entrusted to men. When 
you stop to think of it, it doesn’t seem just right. Men are not 


women, 


Men do not think as women. 


Some of the things, 


which to the housewife’s mind are most appealing or con- 
vincing, as she thinks of fitting this or that appliance to the 
workaday habits of her home, no man has ever dreamed 


about. 


It is therefore valuable to all of us to hear a woman 


talk about our trade of merchandising. This article of Miss 
Zillessen’s and other articles which are to follow should be 
studied earnestly by every appliance salesman to see what he 


can get out of her thought. 


Miss Zillessen’s opinion is the 


product of an interesting experience in selling electrical 
household devices to the home in many cities. Better yet, it is 
a woman’s point of view on matters on which a woman’s 


advice is pertinent. 


ested in the sale of electric appli- 

ances what he considered to be the 
housewife’s attitude toward appli- 
ances, the chances are that he would 
say, “Oh, I guess the average woman’s 
attitude is favorable enough; she just 
has to be ‘shown.’ ” 

He will always refer to the average 
woman. There “ain’t no such person.” 
What the appliance man really means 
is a composite woman. He has formed, 
in other words, a mental picture of all 
the qualities of all the women whom 
he has tried to interest in appliances, 
and he confuses the result with the 
much-abused term “average.” There 
are, unfortunately, not enough house- 
wives of one type to produce an aver- 
age. But for our purposes we may 
divide them into five classifications. 


[- you were to ask any man inter- 


The Up-and-Doing 
Woman 


IRST, there is the housewife who 
is really efficient, if I may use a 
badly overworked word; the type who 
can, if necessary, do a washing in the 
morning and read a 
paper before her [ 
Browning club in 
the afternoon, and 
do both well. She 
will invest in any 
labor-saving appli- 
ances which can be 
proved really prac- 
ticable for her. 
She is not neces- 
sarily of the mon- 
eyed class; as a 
matter of fact, the 
purchase of a vac- 
uum cleaner may 
mean that she will have to make last 
winter’s coat see another season’s 














The 


Up-and-Doing 
Woman 


service. There’s not much need for 
missionary work with this class; the 
appliance idea is already sold, but the 
housewife needs proof of the practi- 
cability of the appliance in question 
for her particular requirements. 


The Afraid-of-the-Cost 


Woman 


HE second type is only too com- 

mon. To this classification be- 
longs the legion which says, “Costs too 
much!” “Why, my dear,” said a 
woman of obvious 
education and re- 
finement to me not 
so long ago, “I 
wouldn’t think of 
using one of those 
washing machines. 
They’re too dread- 
fully expensive.” 

“Well,” I = an- 
swered, “suppose 
you were to use 
this particular ma- 
chine for an hour, 
and in that time 
wash three batches 
of clothes, how much electricity do 
you think you’d use?” Very positively 
she replied, “At least fifteen cents’ 
worth!” 

With an eye to the dramatic possi- 
bilities of the situation, I asked her 
whether she would think a cent and 
a half, or a cent and three-quarters, 
an exorbitant cost. 

She laughed aside such an obvious 
impossibility until I connected the ma- 
chine, under load, to a watt-hour meter 
and showed her the cost in black and 
white. 

Did she buy an electric washing ma- 
chine? She did, and lost no time 
about it. 





The 
Cost Woman 


Afraid-of-the- 
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The Shrinking-Violet 
Woman 


LASS number three is probably 

responsible for more lurid lan- 
guage than any other. This is the 
type that is afraid of electricity, and, 
therefore, ignorant 
of its most common 
applications. The 
following story 
sounds a bit far- 
fetched, but it has 
happened more 
than once in a cer- 
tain electric shop. 
A salesman sells an 
electric appliance, 
most generally an 
iron, the order is 
signed, the money 
turned over. But 
it remains for the 
lady, on her way out, to casually in- 
quire whether she has to inform the 
telephone company to connect the iron! 
It develops then that the house is not 
even wired! Actually this has oc- 
curred. 

Or maybe this housewife is ap- 
proached as to housewiring. “Oh, no,” 
says she very decidedly, “I wouldn’t 
use electric light for anything, it’d be 
like tempting Providence! I’m sure 
the house would be struck by light- 
ning. And didn’t I read just t’other 
day where that big warehouse down- 
town was set on fire by crossed wires? 
Not in my house, young man!” 














The Shrinking-Vio- 
let Woman 


The Rather-Buy-a-Hat 
Woman 
YPE number four says, “I cant 
afford it.” More often than not, 
this objection is not a sincere one; or, 
if sincere, is not founded on fact. In 
most cases, the 
easy-payment plans 
offered by central 
stations have done 
much to eliminate 
this objection, but 
it still exists, as | 





many a_ salesman iy 4 
knows. Generally, qt 4 ot 
though, it means Wad a-*= 


that the money is 
at hand, or avail- 
able, but that there 
is a certain attrac- 
tive hat downtown 
which could readily 
be exchanged for the sum in question. 
Which reminds me of an incident: 











The Rather-Buy-a- 
Hat Woman 


I had almost sold a sweeper—so 
nearly that I thought all I had to do 
was to have it delivered and collect the 
thirty-odd dollars. I followed the de- 
livery in about one hour and was just 
about two hours too late. Milady had 
taken the money downtown, and re- 
turned with a filmy dance frock, so 
that she wouldn’t be obliged, as she 
said, to “wear the same old thing the 
third time.” There is no rule in Mr. 
Sheldon’s manual of salesmanship 
which will help you pull such a chest- 
nut out of the fire. An orderly re- 
treat is the only thing possible at the 
time. 


The Old-Ways-Are-Best 
Woman 


HE fifth type is the old-fashioned 

housewife with a prejudice against 
innovations. She’s finished with her 
work and all dressed up by two 
o’clock in the after- 
noon; why should 
she pay $30 for / * 
a vacuum cleaner 
and $85 for a 
washer? Anyhow, 
she wouldn’t use a 
washer, because it 
doesn’t provide for 
boiling the wash, 
and she doesn’t be- 
lieve that clothes 
can really be 
cleaned _ unless 
they’ve been boiled. 
She will smile su- 
perciliously if you 
tell her that you can get a quart of 
oily, black dirt out of her dining-room 
rug with an electric sweeper after she 
has finished cleaning it. But pride 
goeth before a fall, and very often this 
hardheadedness paves the way for a 
sale when a demonstration smashes a 
fond belief. 





ey 
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The Old-Ways-Are- 
Best Woman 











To Change Their Attitudes 


HAT must we do to change 

these attitudes to the buying 
attitude? We must keep everlastingly 
at it. We must, in both our salesman- 
ship and in the printed word, maintain 
a smiling, tactful persistence, not to 
be daunted by either actual or seem- 
ing rebuffs. I know a central-station 
salesman who made fourteen calls on 
a certain prospect, and after he had 
sold her the machine he started out to 
sell, she said: “Young man, I want 
to tell you that this order is yours 
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only because you are the most tactfully 
persistent salesman I have ever en- 
countered. Good luck to you!” 

Selling the housewife means con- 
stant missionary work, even long after 
you have decided you have reached the 
point where everybody knows all about 
electric appliances. The chances are 
excellent that one-quarter of your cus- 
tomers don’t know why it costs four 
times as much to operate a little six- 
pound iron than it does to operate a 
big washing machine. If you think 
this is far-fetched, just think of all 
the people who are still using gem 
and carbon lamps in spite of the mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of advertising 
which the lamp companies have done, 
and how discouraging it is to have a 
man come to the lamp counter and 
say, “What are these here Mazda 
lamps I hear about—they any good?” 

So the answer seems to be unre- 
mitting educational work, both by 
salesmen and advertising. Different 
classes need different appeals, but all 
classes need constant appeal. And un- 
til the housewife is as familiar with 
the various electric appliances as her 
husband is with the batting averages 
of his favorite baseball team the good 
work must go on. 


‘Know Your Apparatus “— 
A Tip from a Man 
Who Buys 


The purchasing agent of a large 
manufacturing company has this to 
say: 

“My hardest work has been to edu- 
cate salesmen to cut out selling argu- 
ments and confine themselves to giv- 
ing actual information about what 
they have to sell. It is surprising and 
rather discouraging to see how often 
they are unable to do this. Repeated- 
ly I have taken a blueprint of the prop- 
osition under discussion and asked 
a really simple question about some 
feature of it. Often the answer has 
been: ‘We’ll have to find out about 
that from the factory.’ There is not 
a buyer who does not know the run of 
salesmanship talks by heart; they are 
right out of the book to him and have 
no influence on him whatever. I re- 
gret to say so, but the facts compel 
me to confess that the salesman who 
really understands what he is selling 
and knows it clear down to the ground 
is listened to with interest and gets 
the buyer’s attention and his order.” 
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A bridal atmosphere was given to the appliances themselves, by the help of a large vase 
containing a bridal bouquet from which streamers extended to each device in the display. 
The articles shown in the window were of the very finest design and finish, and alongside 


each was a neat card indicating its price 
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FOUR “HUNCHES” FOR THE MAN WHO 
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When the Fan Swings to a Position Opposite the Electric “Candle’’ Contacts 
Are Closed which Extinguish the Light—Restoring It Again After the Fan Has 
Moved on In Its Course 





























When the Breeze from this Oscillating Fan Strikes the “Candle” the Light Is Extinguished 
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A Windowful of Gifts 
September Bride 


EPTEMBER now shares with June 

the latter’s reputation as the month 
of weddings. The beauty and utility of 
electrical gifts for the bride were empha- 
sized in this Chicago window, which any 
dealer may reproduce on a scale propor- 
tionate to his taste. A bride’s bouquet 
and a water-color background, depicting 
a wedding scene, gave the bridal atmos- 
phere to the selected exhibit of electrical 
appliances that graced the foreground. 
In the center of the window a neatly 
framed painting of a bride amid her wed- 
ding gifts drove home the message of the 
whole display with the simple admoni- 
tion, “Electrical gifts—dainty and con- 
venient—bring joy to the bride.” 


for the 




























A Novelty Fan Window That Will 
Keep the Curious Guessing 


HE electric fan is, after all, the hot- 

weather staple of the electrical dealer. 
A fan will sell itself on days when the 
temperature is mounting, if the astute 
merchant will only exhibit it where 
sweltering humanity may see its whir- 
ring blades or feel its grateful breezes. 
There have been many ingenious fan dis- 
plays offered during the last few years, 
but here is one, installed this month in 
the West Fortieth Street show window 
of the Western Electric Company in New 
York City, in which if the sidewalk ob- 
server may not feel the breeze he has at 
least ocular evidence of its existence as 
the fan oscillates on its pedestal and 
“blows out,” apparently, an electric can- 
dle mounted opposite it. Here, indeed, is 
mechanical stage realism that would 
shame a Belasco or a Hanlon. “The fan 
blows the candle out—didn’t I see it do 
it?” argued one urchin, pressing a flat- 
tened nose against the window, and then 
—presto!—the fan turned on its way and 
the candle relighted! The simple cir- 
cuits that provide this attention-attract- 
ing effect are reproduced at the left, to- 
gether with a picture of the fan window 
as it appeared. When the fan swings to 
a position facing the electric candle, con- 
tacts are closed inside its pedestal which 
complete the circuit energizing the re- 
lay or bell magnets. This opens the lamp 
circuit, putting out the candle, which 
lights up again as soon as the fan has 
moved on in its course of travel. 

The window was attractive and the 
central feature novel. The combination 
served to stop passers-by and to make 
them think “fanward.” The increase in 
fan sales attributed to the display was 
also gratifying. 
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HAS CHARGE OF YOUR SHOW WINDOWS 


A “Show Window Within a Window” 
for Displaying Fixtures 


H. KELLER of the Keller Electric 
¢ Company, Dubuque, Iowa, has hit 
upon a good plan for advertising by 
night as well as by day the fact that he 
carries a line of fixtures. His fixture 
room, like that of so many electrical deal- 
ers, is partitioned off from the rest of 
the store in order that it may be removed 
from the general traffic in the shop. But 
he has installed a window across the en- 
tire front partition through which the 
fixtures may be seen from the street and 
from the front of the store. As these 
fixtures are lighted most of the time, they 
naturally attract the attention of passers- 
by and of customers in the store, and 
constantly advertise the fact that “Keller 
has electrical fixtures for sale.” The 
lights in these fixtures are left burning 
until 10 or 11 o’clock at night, when they 
are turned off by a watchman employed 
by the central station company to take 
care of this service to all the merchants 
on the main street. 


Changeable Window Backgrounds at 
Small Cost 


N the Maywood, IIl., store of the Pub- 

lic Service Company of northern Illi- 
nois window displays are changed fre- 
quently. It is the opinion of George E. 
Dunn of Oak Park, under whose direc- 
tion the work is carried on, that each 
display should be given an appropriate 
background. A display of electrical toys, 
he says, should be shown in a window 
that looks like a children’s nursery, gifts 
for brides should be backed by dainty 
colors, and so on. 

Ordinarily the execution of such ideas 
would be costly, but an inexpensive way 
of doing it has been found in Maywood. 
Two sets of portable backgrounds of dif- 
ferent heights have been built. Each set 
is in three pieces—one for each side and 
one for the rear of the window. Each 
piece consists of a light pine frame made 
of 2.5 in. by 0.876 in. pieces and of panels 
of “Cornell board.” While one set of 
backgrounds is being used in the window 
the other is taken to the workshop, where 
the panels are given a new coat of wall 
paper—yes, just common wall paper. It 
has been found that the makers of wall 
paper produce at least one style for every 
occasion and that they follow or—more 
often—lead the vogue in household styles. 

The cost of changing a display with 
the system used at Maywood is about 
$2 per week. The original cost of mak- 
ing the two sets of panels was merely 
that of the material and the labor of a 
carpenter in the employ of the company. 

















Do Fixtures Form a Part of Your Stock? If so, Why Not Show Them Off to Advantage from 

















the Sidewalk, as Was Done by the Owner of This “Show Window Within a Show Window”? 
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Ordinary Wall Paper Produces Artistic Results on These Light Frames, Used as 

Window Backgrounds. The Colors and Designs Are Changed Weekly 




















An Artistic Display Requiring Only Good Taste and Small Outlay to Install 
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A Hand Counter and a Rotometer Aid the Estimator in Checking Over the Plans 


Kstimating an Office-Building Wiring Job—II 


Stumbling Blocks in Specifications 


Chief Estimator for a Large New York 


By J. W. HOOLEY 


Electrical Contracting Firm 


LAST MONTH MR. HOOLEY described the detail and summary estimating sheets which he 
has found useful and gave a complete sample estimate for the electric-light, power, signal work 


and pumping in a modern office building. 


In this article he shows how these different items were 


obtained from the plans, how the specification is to be read and checked, and the final total cost 


of the job estimated. 


are not printed in a uniform style. 
As a general rule the architect or 
the engineer prepares his specifica- 
tions for contract work by different 
groups, which may be headed “general 


Gentian unfortunately, 


”? 


conditions,” “‘duties of the contractor,” 
“scope of work,” and so on. 

Because every specification may be 
different it will not do to glance at the 
heading and pass it by with the 
thought that it is simply a form or 
space filler. In most cases the general 
specifications will not have any un- 
usual conditions, but it is the excep- 
tion that makes it necessary to read 
and check carefully every specification 
if the contractor, in bidding on the 
job, is to be absolutely sure that he 
knows what he is doing. 

For example, a specification which 
contains the following clause may not 
look unusual: “The contractor must 
furnish and maintain all temporary 
_ lighting and power connections during 


the construction of the building.” Or, 
the contractor may be asked to furnish 
a bond for two or three years to cover 
the maintenance of work installed. If 
these conditions are understood be- 
forehand, both the contractor and the 
architect will save hard feelings and 
harder dollars. 


READ THE SPECIFICATIONS CAREFULLY 


The first thing to do, then, is to 
read and check the specifications care- 
fully, making notes on the estimate 
sheet or on a separate sheet fastened 
to the estimate blank. These notes 
should be filed in a binder, one binder 
being kept for each estimate so that 
all the information in regard to a bid 
will be in one place. If the bid is ac- 
cepted and the job becomes a contract, 
the complete specifications, notes and 
estimate sheets can then be trans- 
ferred to a contract binder. 

Just how to fill in the estimate 
sheets* is perhaps best explained by 


running through a specification and 
setting down in order just what is to 
be done step by step. The time taken 
to handle an estimate in this way is 
very much shorter than the time taken 
to explain it. 

First, we fill in the date; next, the 
names of the engineer, the architect 
and the firm to which the bid is to be 
submitted; and as we reach the speci- 
fication we fill in on the first page of 
the estimate sheet the principal facts 
called for at the head of the page. We 
note in their proper spaces that the 
building is to be supplied with current 
from the street mains of the local com- 
pany, and that the power service is 
220-volt direct-current, the lighting 
service 3/2-wire, 220 volts—110 volts. 
We also list the size of building, the 
height of floors and the scale of plan. 

The specification, we find next, calls 
for work to be concealed, with the 

*Detail and summary estimate sheets rec- 
ommended by the author, were reproduced on 


pages 17. 18, 19 and 20 of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING for July. 
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single exception of the feeders and 
mains which run across the sub-base- 
ment ceiling. The specifications also 
state that all the circuit work must be 
placed on wood forms before the con- 
crete is poured. This, for example, is 
one of those paragraphs that must not 
be overlooked. It means that the con- 
tractor must work at the same speed 
that the concrete people work. If the 
concrete work is done on overtime in 
order to finish a run of concrete or to 
complete a section of the floor, then 
the electrical contractor must do the 
same. In many cases cold or wet 
weather may hold up the floor slabs 
for a few days, or as long as a week. 
This delay will be followed by a spell 
of good weather, and the concrete man 
will want to take advantage of the 
good weather and work day and night. 
Unless the electrical contractor pre- 
pares for this and allows for it in his 
bid, or unless he states in his bid that 
all work is to be performed during 
regular working hours, he will find 
himself paying double time for work 
that he has figured on for a straight 
or single-time basis. This point in re- 
gard to overtime is so important that 
it is well to emphasize it in all bids, 
making it clear by a clause in your 
estimate or printed on your stationery 
that all work is to be performed dur- 
ing regular working hours. 

The next point we find in going 
through our specifications is that all 
lighting circuits are to be fed from 
the lighting panel on the same floor, 
except the public hall and elevator 
lights. These latter are to be fed and 
controlled from the first floor panel. 
The specifications may state that all 
vertical runs of conduits are to be 


built into walls or partitions during 
the course of construction so as to 
avoid cutting the concrete. 


A CLAUSE TO WATCH OUT For 


Another generally recognized clause 
which ought to be watched for is that 
which states that if anything is needed 
to make a complete installation and is 
not shown or specified it must be fur- 
nished or installed by the contractor 
same as if it were shown on the plans 
or called for in the specifications. Be 
sure to read the general plan and de- 
scription, therefore, to see just what 
the work calls for, on which side of 
the service mains it begins, and 
whether you as the contractor furnish 
the service boards, the switchboards, 
light and power panels, as well as the 
mains, feeders, branches, conduit, 
wire, switches, etc. 

The next point to which special at- 
tention should be drawn in any speci- 
fication is that which refers to mate- 
rials. In the particular specifications 
to which this article refers the names 
of three manufacturers whose mate- 
rials will be acceptable are given, and 
the contractor is also asked to state in 
his bids the name of the manufacturer 
whose bid for materials he used and 
with whom he intended to place the 
business. This clause is put into the 
specification to prevent substitution of 
material, and it calls attention to one 
important phase of work—the impor- 
tance of specifying and using material 
of the best quality. If an architect 
or an engineer specifies some particu- 
lar manufacturer’s article, usually it 
will be found that this article is rec- 
ommended because the manufacturer 
stands back of the article with his 
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guarantee. The contractor who at- 
tempts to substitute is doing an injus- 
tice to himself. There are as many 
classes of manufacturers as there are 
contractors, and the Class A men are 
the people who stand behind the qual- 
ity of their work. 

The concluding pages of our speci- 
fications have to do with such details 
as empty conduits, bell work, house 
pumps, liability insurance, bond, board 
of insurance certificates and city per- 
mits. 

The specifications also provide that 
fire insurance in full must be carried 
by the contractor during the period of 
construction and that the policy must 
be made out in favor of the owner. 
These last items should not be over- 
looked in making up the contract. 
They must be included, and the best 
way to take care of them is to include 
them in the items which go to make 
up overhead expense and treat them 
under this head in the total bid sub- 
mitted. 


GETTING BIDS FROM MANUFACTURERS 


When the specifications are read and 
checked and the items listed, the next 
step is to get prices on panels, motors, 
pumps, wire, conduit, switches and so 
forth. In writing the manufacturers 
tell them all the facts about the job; 
give the names of the building, the 
architect and the engineer, and also 
state when you want the prices. 

When the manufacturers’ cost of 
materials comes in there is a great 
difference in their bids. Some state 
everything down to the smallest detail 
they are figuring on. Others give a 
general estimate, using the clause, “All 
materials as per plans and specifica- 
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tions.” Great care must be taken in 
such cases as panels and switchboards. 
Be sure of the correct number. The 
number of circuit trims and so on 
should be listed and itemized on the 
estimate sheet. If details of the 
switchboard are given they should be 
checked with the bids received to pre- 
vent error. 

Another common cause of error fol- 
lows because specifications will call for 
duplicate sets of fuses, and in some 
cases switchboard manufacturers do 
not include fuses in the bid. In other 
cases the manufacturers include one 
set. All these items must be watched 
in listing up the cost of material. 


MECHANICAL HELPS IN LISTING 
MATERIALS 


Plans which are submitted with 
specifications vary greatly. Some go 
into great detail and show with care 
exactly all the material; others may be 
very rough. The more complete the 
plans the more carefully the estimates 
can be made. In checking over the 
plans there may be two or three little 
schemes that may be used which will 
prevent mistakes. 

In counting up the outlets, for in- 
stance, a hand counter can be used. 
As you check off the outlets with a 
colored pencil in one hand you press 
the counter with the other, and thus 
accurately keep track of the number. 
A very small counter has a capacity of 
999, which is high enough for any job 
the average contractor will estimate 
on. The counter eliminates not only 
the possibility of error in addition, but 
the estimator is often interrupted in 
the midst of a count and unless he has 
such a mechanical check he may have 
to go all over the plan again or guess 
where he was when he was inter- 
rupted. For the same reason a “roto- 
meter” is very useful for measuring 
horizontal runs or circuit and feeder 
work. This method is very much more 
accurate than using a small steel tape 
or scale. The rotometer has a ca- 
pacity of 100 ft.; and since most plans 
are generally drawn to a scale of 14 in. 
or \% in. to the foot, 100 ft. on the 
rotometer represents 4800 ft., or 
9600 ft. in actual length. 

Plans that are well drawn include a 
riser sheet. This is usually not drawn 
to scale, but shows details of all mains 
and feeders from the service to the 
switchboard and from the switchboard 
to all panels, both light and power, and 
sub-mains to elevators and pumps. In 
well-drawn plans this sheet also shows 





wire sizes, conduit runs and sizes, and 
contains a full set of symbols for all 
outlets, both light and power, together 
with a diagram of telephone conduits 
and signal bells. By consulting the 
riser sheet you can fill in the height 
of floors, also the number of panels 
and circuits on each floor. Then, by 
consulting the floor plan one can check 
off, as shown on the first page of the 
estimate sheet, the different outlets on 
the different floors. It is better to 
take off all the outlets from the plans, 
and then the totals on one floor will 
serve to check the totals on the cost. 


MEASURING UP THE CIRCUIT WORK 


The next step is to measure up the 
circuit work. The plans show, let us 
say, that two circuits are carried from 
the panel to the first outlet in one 
%4-in. conduit, and from there on one 
circuit is carried in %-in. conduit. 
After the horizontal runs of conduit 
are measured from the plans with the 
rotometer, arbitrary lengths of cir- 
cuit work should be added as follows: 
For double-pole switches, 14 ft. each 
if the conduit drops from the ceiling; 
for bracket outlets, 11 ft. each; for 
base receptacles, 4 ft. each; for con- 
duit extensions to panel boards, 6 ft. 
each. These allowances are based on 
the floor heights and are the same in 
this particular estimate for the second 
to the twelfth floor inclusive, since the 
height for all these floors is the same. 
For the first floor and for the sub- 
basement, however, we must increase 
these allowances, for the height of 
these two floors is greater, the in- 
creased distance being 7 ft. in one case 
and 4 ft. in another. 

After this estimate has been made 
of the amount of conduit necessary, 
an allowance of 5 per cent of the total 
should be added for waste. There are 
bound to be many pieces of conduit too 
short to use in threading couplings 
and nipples. 


TOTALING THE FIGURES 


The items on the first sheet may 
now be totaled. The circuit wire is 
calculated from the amount of circuit 
conduit and that is also set down under 
a proper heading. 

The same general method of get- 
ting the total quantities of material 
for the feeders may be followed and 
listed on the second page of the esti- 
mate sheet. The total length of con- 
duit of the size required, with a list 
of elbows and fittings, is put down on 
the feeder sheet, together with the 
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amount and size of wire. 
done, one feeder can be used as a 


As this is 


check for the next. For instance, two 
feeders ending on different floors 
should either increase or decrease ac- 
cording to the height and number of 
floors. If you have a number of feed- 
ers starting from the same source and 
taking the same course but each ter- 
minating at a different level, you can 
take one basic measurement and build 
to or take from the others. As each 
feeder or main is estimated from the 
plans, a note is written in the left- 
hand column of the sheet, giving the 
number of the feeder, its start, and its 
termination. This serves as a means 
of locating any detail of the feeders or 
the mains. When this detail has been 
put down, as shown on page 18 of the 
July article, the total can be listed as 
indicated. 

In the same way the lighting panels, 
with the details in regard to each, 
should be listed on the estimate sheet 
and the total of the bid from the 
selected manufacturer properly en- 
tered on the columns on the third 
page of the estimate sheet shown on 
page 19 of the preceding article in 
July ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 

Bell work, telephone conduits and 
house pumps are next assembled and 
the material should be listed for these 
as carefully as for any other portion 
of the work. 

On the last page of the estimate 
sheet (page 20 of the July issue) the 
totals are assembled. 

The amount of detail necessary in 
assembling estimates on this plan may 
seem great, but the surprising part is 
that you can check totals from plans 
and assemble them on estimate sheets 
in this way in a much shorter time 
than you can prepare an estimate on a 
bit of scratch paper. This, however, 
is not the only advantage of such a 
method of estimating. If after one 
or two years’ time you are asked to 
figure another job similar to this 
building we have taken as a sample, 
you can get out your old estimate and 
compare it with the new and it will 
be easy, as the work is classified and 
segregated. An estimate made up in 
this way is invaluable for determining 
detail costs. It is easy to see how 
much per outlet a job figured, how 
many feet of circuit work to an outlet, 
and what proportion of the entire job 
the circuit work or mains and feed- 
ers formed. In fact, from a properly 
assembled sheet you can get, any pos- 
sible combination of costs. 
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A Crew of Ten to Twelve Students, Under the Supervision of an Experienced Company Salesman, is Assigned to a District 


MPLOYING college graduates 

and undergraduates as_ sales- 

men, the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company of Chicago has this sum- 
mer been conducting its second an- 
nual summer appliance campaign un- 
der the supervision of the heating and 
appliance division of the contract de- 
partment. 

The city is divided into three sec- 
tions with crews of ten men to each 
section. Under the personal direction 
of a captain, who is an experienced 
company salesman, each crew works 
its district with an electric truck 
which is loaded each 


in at night, the storekeeper receipting 
for it. In this way a daily balance is 
kept which prevents errors in stock- 
keeping and losses. This method of 
checking makes each day’s work com- 
plete in itself, allowing the captain the 
greatest latitude for supervision and 
for the encouragement of the crew 
under his command. 

The receipted list of stock secured 
and sold daily also provides a daily 
report of the activities in the various 
districts for the office. 

Reaching the district to be worked, 
the captain distributes his men within 


a small radius about his wagon and a 
house-to-house canvass is started. A 
neighborhood is in this manner thor- 
oughly canvassed, and_ practically 
every housewife in the vicinity is in- 
terviewed. 

In the event the housewife is not at 
home or if for any other reason she 
cannot be interviewed, a request card 
is left, stating that the man has called 
in reference to the summer appliance 
campaign. On this card prices of the 
articles are featured and the sugges- 
tion is made that the salesman will be 
pleased to call again if the card is 
com- 





morning with the ap- 





pany. 





pliances to be sold. A 
crew is usually com- 
posed of ten students, 
a number which com- 
fortably divides up 
the territory and al- 
iows the captain to su- 
pervise properly and 
to the best interests 
of the company. The 
truck is stocked each 
morning at the near- 
est supply depot of the 
company, the day’s 











SUMMER SALE 
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'Stimmer Sale 


Our representative called today to show you the appliances included in our SPECIAL 
. As an example of these values, we are offering a $3.50 Electric 
Flat Iron for only $2.75; a guaranteed Electric Toaster, as illustrated, for only $2.00, 
and an Electric Egg Cooker for $3.50. Customers of this Company may obtain these 
articles at special prices and on TIME PAYMENTS. 


Without obligation to you, we will call, demonstrate these articles, and explain the 
details of this sale. 


Sign on the lines below and mail the card today. 


As a further means 
of assisting the cap- 
tain, a daily tally 
sheet is provided on 
which are listed the 
names of his crew and 
the appliances to be 
sold, and on which he 
checks out each sales- 
man. The tally sheet 
also assists him in ac- 
counting for the stock 
and provides an accu- 


mailed to the 














rate record of the 








supply being receipted 








for by the captain. 
The stock is checked 


Similar Cards, 


This Postal Card is Left When 
Outlining the 
Customers’ Monthly Bills 


the Student-Salesman 
Special Summer Offer, Are 


Finds 


Also Mailed Out 


salesman’s daily work. 
Small money envel- 
opes are also provided 


‘‘Nobody Home.”’ 


with 
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to contain the initial payment secured 
from the customer. These envelopes 
are pinned to the orders, and prevent 
confusion in the daily balancing of the 
money secured. 

The three appliances being offered 
by the company this year are the iron, 
the toaster and the egg cooker. The 
iron is offered on ten days’ free trial. 
A postal card left with the purchaser 
carries the date of the purchase and 
the information that if the iron is 
not satisfactory in every respect the 
card should be used in notifying the 
company so that the iron can be called 
for. If the company is not notified 
within the ten-day period the customer 
is charged 75 cents with his next elec- 
tric-light bill and $1 on the next two 
succeeding light bills, making a total 
of $2.75. The toaster is sold for $2 
—50 cents on delivery and 75 cents 
on the two succeeding light bills. Egg 
cookers are sold at $3.50—50 cents on 
delivery and the balance in three 
monthly installments of $1 each. All 
of these articles are standard guaran- 
teed appliances. By carrying these 
articles in such a manner that they 
can be seen and by introducing them- 
selves as representatives of the Com- 
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monwealth Edison Company, the 
salesmen encounter no difficulty in 
getting an audience or creating inter- 
est in the appliances. 


ADVERTISING THE CAMPAIGN 


Although the campaign is conducted 
entirely upon a commission plan, the 
company supports the efforts of the 
men by a most liberal system of ad- 
vertising. Practically every day in 
some newspaper an advertisement ap- 
pears featuring the articles sold in 
the campaign. In addition practically 
every drug store in the city has an 
Edison company advertising cabinet 
with an announcement of the cam- 
paign, quoting the prices and terms 
for the various appliances. 

Large bulletin boards located in the 
various sections of the city carry the 
announcement of the campaign. Use 
is made of amusement-park programs, 
and an insert in the form of a return 
postal card accompanies each lighting 
customer’s bill at least once during the 
campaign. All customers of the com- 
pany signing an application for light- 
ing service for the first time are cir- 
cularized with a special letter and re- 
turn card explaining in detail the ap- 
pliances and their advantages. 


HIRING THE MEN 


The students secured for this cam- 
paign come from various universities, 
more especially those in the vicinity 
of Chicago. Early in the year the 
heads of these institutions are in- 
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formed by the company of the pro- 
posed plan and they in turn give it 
publicity throughout the universities. 
The students negotiate directly with 
the Commonwealth Edison Company. 
The applications received are for- 
warded to the company’s employment 
bureau, which communicates with the 
students and arrangements are then 
made for their employment. In spite 
of the fact that practically every stu- 
dent expressing a desire to work is 
given an opportunity to gain this val- 
uable experience which the campaign 
offers, the company secures but little 
“dead timber.” In fact, it has been 
generally found that the student him- 
self, in case he cannot sell, is the first 
to realize that he is unsuited for the 
work, and as a rule promptly informs 
the captain and looks for vacation 
work elsewhere. Experience with pre- 
vious campaigns has shown that of 
approximately sixty men employed 
but six of those unsuited to the work 
failed to appreciate their situation 
and had to be advised of this inapti- 
tude. One fact worthy of being noted 
in campaigns of this character, and a 
fact which the company thoroughly 
appreciates, is the high class of men 
secured from the colleges. No com- 
plaints have yet been recorded from 
customers regarding actions or sell- 
ing methods of these salesmen. Ordi- 
nary house-to-house canvassers un- 
questionably fail to produce such a 
record. 

Each student is guaranteed that his 




































































CAMPAIGN WEEKLY | Total 
Salesmen Articles Days 
Sussman. . 19 6 
re 4 
Position Week ending June 24, 1916 Gmaeki. 4 5 
| Perlman, 8.C 15 4 
| ED &. ! e Le | 3 if 3 | é | ; Total Zuckerman 16 6 
Number of Sales — ee — Days a : . 
- ae rillen. . 5 5 
10459] 0 fist [55] I pest] | 4 Perlman, N.H. 35 6 Tift... 14 6 
Kelley... 32 6 Kinkade 13 6 
Cohen. . . 31 6 Johnson. . .. 13 6 
Wi Caldwell . 31 6 Meyer 10 6 
YY Stanmeyer.. 7 6 Cost. . 10 3 
Uy Ferguson 27 6 Clark. 8 5 
Uy King... 26 6 Steelhammer .. 7 2 
& Uy Metzger. .. 26 6 Duke. ... 4 3 
Uy Kreeger. . 25 6 Larson. ... 3 1 
YY yehr.... 22 6 Dangaard 3 1 
Uy Handelman 21 4 Hartzell 2 2 
Yy Wallk. .. 21 4 Wines 1 6 
oe: 20 4 : 
Hackley 20 5 
pe dl 19 5 R. A. HARVEY HIGH MAN 
7} Benson. . 19 4 N. H. Perlman second highest man. 
g R. A. ree first ae of the 
ie Ly, NS mam armm wannw wie 40 CLUB” with a total of forty-one 
+ et WEST SIDE bs AGON WINS appliances, made up of thirty irons 
oth zs | 3s South Side Wagon second. and eleven toasters. 
gl= . 2 © S The West Side wagon was first in N.H. Perlman just missed being a 
CIB SELSIBIStsilai& sales for the first week of the 1916 member by five sales. He sold 
S18 ~HS| So} Sto] S| | campaign. They sold a total of 264 thirty-five irons. 
"lS ii 8 - | | appliances. Kelley, Cohen and Caldwell ran 
= The South Side wagon was second a close race for third place, Kelley 
North South West with a total of 205 appliances. winning out with thirty-two sales. 


The North Side wagon was third 
with a total of 174 appliances. each. 


MORE MEMBERS WANTED FOR THE “40 CLUB.” 


Cohen and Caldwell, thirty-one 











A Sample Copy of the Weekly Bulletin Issued to the Student Sales Crews 
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commissions Wail not be less than $52 
per month, paid semi-monthly. A 
commission of 50 cents per appliance 
is allowed, and figured on the basis of 
the guarantee provides a daily quota 
of not less than four appliances. This 
quota the men are expected to main- 
tain. Records of the sales are kept 
weekly in order that the men may be 
given every opportunity to earn com- 
missions over their guarantee. If a 
salesman sells only ten pieces in any 
one week he would receive his $12. 
If, on the following week he sold the 
equivalent to net him $25, he would 
receive this amount, nothing being de- 
ducted for his failure to maintain 
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Briefly, the men have a guarantee 
that they wil! not earn less than $12 
per week, but have splendid oppor- 
tunities for easily doubling this. 

In addition to the salary and com- 
mission plan the company offers three 
prizes each week, usually divided 
among the men selling the greatest 
number of appliances. In this connec- 
tion the company publishes a weekly 
campaign butletin showing the posi- 
tions of the various salesmen with re- 
spect to their sales records. This 
weekly is usually looked forward to 
with considerable interest by the men 
and no doubt is a means of creating 
that friendly rivalry which produces 
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Last year the crews working fifteen 
weeks sold 12,675 pieces: 


Number Gross 

Sold Amount Kw 
Irons . ~-- 9,501 $26,127.75 5,22 
Toasters ; 1,241 +,342.50 682 


ercolators 1,933 7.732.00 774 


0,440 


Total ws 12.675 $38,202.25 6,681 


Experience with this and other 
campaigns shows that the second time 
the crews cover the districts they sell 
more than they do the first time, and 
the third time they sell more than the 
second, and so on. In this way 
the company unquestionably derives 
the benefit of the advertising which 
these men naturally create in their 
demonstrations, not to mention that 














the quota on 


the previous week. results. 


of the appliances themselves. 






























Will You Have Exhibit Space at Your County Fair This Fall» 


What the annual or occasional electric show means in 
the electrical education of the public of the big city an 
electrical exhibit booth at the county or state fair 
signifies to the populace of the small town. Surprising 
to find vacuum cleaners and toasters on view at an 
agricultural exposition along with prize Buff Cochins 
and 16-in. roastin’ ears, you say? Perhaps. But 
wherever the public chooses to go in numbers, and to 
array itself in holiday spirit, that is the place for the 
man who would sell electrical appliances to be present 
with his most attractive wares. A number of enter- 
prising sales managers and electrical dealers have al- 
ready put this plan of country-fair exhibits to profit- 
able test. Through it, local town people have been 
reached in numbers possible in no other way, and rural 
dwellers, too, have become interested enough to pay 
the cost of lines so that they might have all the com- 


forts of electric homes. At one State fair last year, 
one woman bought enough electrical goods to pay for 
the week’s exhibit space. In the West electric-range 
exhibits at local fairs have interested the public in 
electric cookery, and have scored many sales. Pumps, 
feed cutters, churns, cream separators, saws and other 
motor-driven equipment appeal particularly to farm 
visitors, but even they, too, share with the town public 
the latter’s lively interest in up-to-date household ap- 
pliances. Contractors, dealers and central stations have 
co-operated in such displays to mutual advantage. The 
picture shows the striking electrical exhibit arranged 
last year at the Oregon State Fair at Salem, Ore., 
where all kinds of appliances and machinery of interest 
to the farmer and town dweller were on display, with 
courteous attendants to explain their operation. 

Will you exhibit at your county fair this fall? 




























































































































































































































































































O more important step was 
| \ taken by the National Electri- 

cal Contractors’ Association at 
New York, July 17 to 22, than the 
election of a strong ticket of national 
officers for the coming year. The geo- 
graphic diversity of that ticket is evi- 
dence, too, of the nation-wide charac- 
ter of the association. 

On this governing board, the South, 
with all its legended gallantry, is ably 
represented by Colonel Robley S. 
Stearnes of New Orleans, the new 
president-elect of the association. In 
the line of vice-presidents, New Eng- 
land—and Springfield, Mass., in par- 
ticular—furnishes W. K. Tuohey for 
the job of senior vice-president; Cali- 
fornia contributes her favorite Los 
Angeles son, J. C. Rendler, to be sec- 
ond vice-president, and from the 
shades of Uncle Sam’s arsenal at Rock 
Island, Ill., J. T. Marron is summoned 
to the third vice-presidential chair. 
The Empire State, holding as ever the 
reins of active government, this year 
returns three New Yorkers to places 
of power, J. S. Hilton of Syracuse, 
treasurer; George H. Duffield of 
Utica, secretary; and J. S. Burns of 
Schenectady, sergeant-at-arms. 


THREE MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR 
spent to advertise the business of the 
electrical contractors of this country! 
That amount, estimated T. C. Martin 
in his opening address, is what the 
electric-light companies through their 
own advertising budgets are contrib- 
uting to the common cause of getting 
America’s “old houses” wired. 


“IT LOOK UPON the electrical con- 
tractors as the custodians of the good 
name of the electrical industry,” de- 
clared Arthur Williams, general com- 
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With Kodak and Note-Book at the National Electrical 


Contractors’ Convention in New York 


mercial manager of the New York 
Edison Company, in his address at 


the opening session. “The contractor 
forms the link between the public and 
the electric-light company, and it is 
upon the character of his work that 
the electric utility corporations de- 
pend for the efficiency of their service 
and for its reputation for safety.” 


“IN THE UNITED STATES we have 
passed 62,550 laws, and the interpre- 
tations of the Supreme Court number 
more than 65,000, requiring 630 great 
tomes to hold them! Law mad! Law 
crazy! And yet God Almighty has 
made a reasonable success of running 
the universe on ten’”—a passage from 
the eloquent discourse. of Edward 
Trefz, the man from the,Chamber of 

















Colonel Stearnes, ‘‘Duke of Electricity’ of New 
Orleans, invites the N. E. C. A. next year to 
the Creole City, where “in October, suh 
we-all have the mos’ glorious climate in all 
the world, suh!” 
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Commerce of the United States, who 
urged the Contractors to align them- 
selves with other business interests in 
standing for more-business-like legis- 
lation. Later, at an executive meet- 
ing, the N. E. C. A. membership voted 
to join Mr. Trefz’s organization. 


BESIDES THE SUMS garnered for 
flood-lighting the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor by sweet-girl collec- 
tors who moved about the exhibit hall 
exchanging smiles and pretty blue but- 
tons for silver coins of the realm, the 
N: E.C. A. itself voted to appropriate 
$250 to the fund which is being sought 
to defray the $30,000 expense of 
equipping the statue with flood lamps. 


THE NEXT N. E. C. A. convention 
will be held in October, 1917, in sun- 
shiny. New Orleans, “the city care 
forgot.” Some of the New York con- 
tractors are already talking about 
chartering a steamer to go to the 
meeting by way of the Gulf Stream 
and the road to Tampa Bay, “where 
the flying fishes play.” For 1918, the 
association has chosen to meet in 
Cleveland, the home of Buchan, Har- 
rington and Turnock. Mr. Turnock, 
by the way, helped us take some of 
these snapshots. 


HATS OFF TO ex-President Galloway, 
the “grand young man” of the Con- 
tractors’ Association, twice its presi- 
dent and for thirteen years its treas- 
urer. That engrossed set of resolu- 
tions he received will help give the 
layman some understanding of the 
big heart and big deeds of John R. of 
Washington, but his proudest record 
is that ineffacably graven in the 
hearts of his fellow contractors. 


NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN, did 
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you say? Well, C. F. Adams installed 
concentric wiring jobs in Hamburg 
twenty-eight years ago. Doesn’t it 
beat the Dutch? 


IN THE CONCENTRIC-WIRING discus- 
sion James R. Strong apparently ex- 
pressed the general view of thinking 
contractors when he pointed out that 
the concentric-conductor problem is 
only the detail end of the very large 
subject of cheapening electrical con- 
struction, whether by concentric wir- 
ing or the single-wire bare-return 
system, or something else. Personally, 
remarked Mr. Strong, he would prefer 
a good job of exposed cleat or knob- 
work in places where low cost is im- 
perative. 


“IT WAS IN 1858, gentlemen, that I 


President Galloway’s Party Pauses in a Spanking Breeze While ‘‘the Boss’’ Lights up 


Three Hundred—Count ’Em—Three Hundred Electrical Contractors Draped Gracefully Along the Board Walk, Facing the Entire Ocean 




























































































































































































Charter-Members Sol Davis and J. C. Hatzel 
expose their fair brows to the sun and the 
camera man 


made the discovery that electricity 
does not follow metallic conductors, 
but flows through the earth. In 1892 
I discovered that the oil in a trans- 
former can be made a conductor of 
electricity by cross-connecting the sec- 
ondary with the hind end of the 
Electric engineers of to- 
day, gentlemen, are all wrong in their 
theories.”” But, refreshing and un- 
usual as the discourse of this 


primary. 


was 









as 














“Concentric-Conductor’” Barron and _  “Ser- 
geant-at-Arms Burns scan the broad Atlantic 
tor a glimpse of a periscope or a dorsal fin 
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convention visitor (who took up 
twenty precious minutes of the Thurs- 
day session) it was cut short by Chair- 
man McCleary’s gavel. 


THE N. E. C. A., according to the 
report of J. T. Marron, chairman of 
the membership committee, entered 
upon 1916 with the largest paid enroll- 
ment in its history. 


PAST-PRESIDENTS Earnest McCleary 
and James R. Strong have been 
awarded the Tiffany past-presidents’ 
emblems upon their retirement from 
active service. Mr. McCleary’s resig- 
nation from the Code committee this 
year marks the end of his long offi- 
cial term of active work for better 
electrical construction methods. 


FIFTY - SIX CONTRACTORS received 
honor badges for attending all of the 




















Pop Newman comes in and the tide goes out 








convention sessions, and dropping 
their tickets in the little box by the 
door. Some claimed to have been at 
the meetings each day without drop- 
ping their tickets, but Chairman 
Strong enforced the precedent estab- 
lished by the celestial laundryman, “‘no 
t’lickee, no washee,” and ruled “out” 
all who had failed to qualify under the 
rules of the contest. 


BEGINNING with a reception and 
dance on Wednesday the entertain- 
ment program continued on high gear 
all during convention week. Unhap- 
pily, Thursday evening’s automobile 
ride to Coney Island ended in a 
drenching shower. Perfect weather, 
however, graced Friday’s excursion to 
Long Beach, in which 300 contractors 
and guests took part, swam, dined, 
and danced. Saturday’s cruise ’round 
the tight little isle that the Indians 
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Secretary Duffield—busy with convention ar- 
rangements even on a holiday—delegates M. 
G. Buchan to go bathing for him 





sold for the price of a suit of store- 
clothes was one of the most delight- 
ful events of the week. 


UNDOUBTEDLY THE EXHIBIT HALL in 
the grill room of the McAlpin was the 
center of convention interest, aside 
from the sessions themselves. Many 
attractive displays were made by man- 
ufacturers, including the first-time 
showings of a number of new devices 
and appliances. Souvenirs — from 
watch chains to lily-cups of illumi- 
nated punch—were distributed with 
free and generous hand. Many of the 
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convention visitors were quick to rec- 
ognize, also, the serious instructive 
value of the exhibits spread out be- 
fore them, and undertook a careful 
study of the wares and samples the 
manufacturers had to offer. 


THE EXHIBITION ROOM should have 
opened at 9 o’clock Saturday morning. 
At 9.30 when ye scribe arrived, there 
were several sleepy individuals wait- 
ing for the man with the key. He had 
been to the roof garden the night be- 
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fore, too. Gates opened at 9.40 and 
by 10.30 several exhibitors had started 


packing. All were sorry that the 
X-Ray punch bowl] was taking a morn- 
ing off for a little of the “green 


stuff” would have gone fine. 





How the Demand for House Wiring Varies Through the Twelve Months of the Year—At the Right September 


The House-Wiring Harvest of the Autumn 


O most of us in the electrical 

business, spring spells the sea- 

son of house-wiring opportunity. 
With building at its height, the call 
for electrical construction comes from 
owners of houses, old and new, and 
then, if ever—according to the general 
acceptance—is the wary prospect most 
susceptible to the arguments of the 
man with the wiring schedule and the 
dotted line. 

But twin to the springtime demand 
for wiring is the other opportunity 
that comes with autumn. Proof of 
the importance of this fall wiring 
business can be found in the records 
of almost any electric-light company. 
The experience of a Middle West cen- 
tral station offers a case in point. 

Month by month, over some ten 
years, the wiring orders received by 
this company have been totaled, and 
from these monthly figures, which 
cover the wiring of nearly 10,000 old 
houses, the sketch at the top of this 
article was compiled. 


WHAT THE DIAGRAM SHOWS 


As the relative sizes of the several 
houses show, the third, fourth and 
fifth months of the year—March, 
April and May—mark the spring rush 
of wiring orders. Then follows a slack 
season during the heated summer 
term. But with returning cool 
weather September and October again 
loom up with orders comparable to the 
spring demand, and even into No- 
vember and December is the fall 
housewiring impulse felt. 

This bit of graphic testimony is 
worth the study of every man who 
sells or does house-wiring. First, it 
demonstrates the value of an early 
start in either of the two seasonal cam- 
paigns, whether spring or fall, in- 


and December Loom Up—Your Opportunity! 


dicating, like the mariner’s trusty 
almanac, just when the rising tide of 
house-wiring interest first begins to 
manifest itself. 

Second, it shows up the magnitude 
of the fall wiring business, and sug- 
gests some reasons why this autumn 
demand exists on such a scale—a scale 
that will surprise many who overlook 
the fact that in the autumn, as at no 
other time, the house-wiring salesman 
has as allies in his campaign, the nat- 
ural conditions and human circum- 
stances of the season. 


SOME REASONS WHY 


The reasons underlying the fall 
wiring campaign may, then, be briefly 
stated: 

1. In autumn, shortening days and 
early dusks remind the prospective 
customer of the need for better illu- 
mination within doors. 

2. Prospects of winter evenings 
ahead—the indoor social life, the 
quiet hours around the family reading- 
table—urge careful consideration of 
the lighting problem. 

3. School days are at hand, and 
evening study on “home work” de- 
mands protection for young eyes. Im- 
press this point on parents. 

4. With the close of summer, fam- 
ilies are returning from vacations and 
summer trips—from summer hotels 
and homes of friends. While they 
were gone, members of unwired house- 
holds have probably become accus- 
tomed to the convenience of light at 
the touch of a button. On those first 
days at home, you can drive deep the 
fact that the unwired house lacks the 
most essential of modern comforts— 
electricity. 

5. Back from vacation, the man-of- 
the-house faces the year with opti- 


and October, November 


Months 


mism, and is ready to consider im- 
provements. (Your salesmen, too, va- 
cations over, are “full of pep” and in 
the ring to win.) 


6. Many tenants get ready to 
“move” about October, in search of 
more modern quarters. Electric- 


lighted houses, however, hold their oc- 
cupants, and, when vacant, attract 
others at good prices. 

7. House-cleaning is always a con- 
spicuous factor in the housewifely 
plans for fall. The electric vacuum- 
cleaner, at this time, makes a special 
appeal. And, of course, the electric- 
lighted house is ready for all the whole 
array of table appliances—toaster, 
percolator, egg-boiler, etc.—that make 
for cozy fall breakfasts and lunch- 
eons. 


BRING LAST SPRING’S PLANS 
UP To DATE 


Add to such _ seasonable points, 
which will suggest themselves, all the 
good strong arguments for house- 
wiring and put them back to work in 
active selling. Hunt out the house- 
wiring campaign plans that other com- 
panies used in last spring’s house- 
wiring drives. (A novel “clean-up” 
scheme that wired 1200 houses at 
Hartford, Conn., in thirty days, is out- 
lined when you turn this page.) Every 
electrical selling man’s “dope book” 
contains ideas on the wiring subject, 
and the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation and the Society for Electrical 
Development are ready with the rec- 
ord of successful wiring schemes done 
into pamphlet form for last spring’s 
“Wire-Your-Home” month. 

The fall house-wiring harvest time 
is almost here. Get out your reapers, 
rakes and forks, and be ready in the 
field. 
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Owner’s Name 


SP OEE 5 5.035.000 2ckvbesresecsawe 


Ist. Have they had an estimate for 
wiring? 

2nd. Who is the wireman? 

3rd. Have they let the job? 

4th. Are they interested? 

5th. Are they undecided? 

6th. When will they wire? 

7th. What is their reason for not wir- 


ing at this time? 











Information Card Filled in by Salesmen Dur- 
ing Canvass. Note the Spaces for Reporting 
the Prospect’s Attitude Toward Wiring 





1916 
1 would like to have the use of clectric lights. 
The Worcester Electric Light Co. have a special 
1916. 


offer from May 22 to June 21, Would it be 


possible for you to avail yourself of same? 
Signed 


Address 











A Post Card for the Tenant to Fill Out and 
Mail to His Landlord. The Salesmen Dis- 
tributed These Cards Among the Occupants 
of Rented Property 





THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 


I have placed the order for wiring my 


properties eS — 


Street 7 
with 
Tews 
I wish to avail myself of your offer for April 1916. 
Please credit the residential electric light bills for 


these addresses until January 1, 1917 to 


Contracter 


be 


Address ———~ 








The Card Used by the Customer to Report 
His Acceptance of the Wiring Proposition, 
and Name of Contractor Selected 


More Than Twelve 
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Sharing the Wiring Cost with the Owner 
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Hundred Contracts Were 


Closed in One Month at Hartford, Conn., by This 
Liberal House-wiring Offer. Operation of the Plan 
at Worcester, Mass., Where 800 Houses Were Wired 


By H. S. 


AKING use of a novel and lib- 

eral house-wiring offer, by the 
terms of which the owners of the prop- 
erty wired were reimbursed for their 
outlays to the extent of the cost 
of six to eight months’ electric service, 
the Hartford, Conn., and Worcester, 
Mass., electric lighting companies re- 
cently closed campaigns which, in the 
short space of thirty days, produced 
remarkable results. 

At Hartford, a city of 100,000 popu- 
lation, already well developed from the 
central-station standpoint, 1200 new 
contracts for the wiring of existing 
houses were closed during the month 
the offer was in force; and at Worces- 
ter, 302 contracts, covering 600 to 800 
houses, were entered upon the com- 
pany’s books in the same period. 


TERMS OF THE OFFER 


Both campaigns were carried on 
along the same general lines, the offers 
being substantially as follows: 

1. Providing that credit had been 
approved, the company financed the 
wiring of unwired residences, per- 
mitting payment by the owner to be 
distributed over one year. 2. The 
company agreed to pay to the owner 
of any house ordered wired during the 


KNOWLTON 


campaign period the total amount re- 
ceived for ordinary residential light- 
ing, from the day that service was 
turned on until Jan. 1, 1917. In case 
the company was not called upon to 
finance the wiring, these payments 
to the owner were made in cash; and 
where the company did the financing, 
the amount of the monthly lighting 
bills was credited on the bill for 
wiring. 

The offer applied to owners of their 
own homes as well as to the owners of 
rented property. In the latter case, 
the amount of tenants’ bills for serv- 
ices used was credited or paid to the 
owner’s account. The offer applied, of 
course, only to houses on existing 
lines, and the order was required to 
be in writing, and to be received be- 
fore the expiration of the campaign 
month, though the work could be done 
at any future time. 


THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 


The regular company solicitors first 
made a house-to-house canvass, and 
filled in 3-in. by 5-in. form cards, giv- 
ing location, number of tenants, own- 
er’s name and address, and date of call. 
The owner’s or occupants’ attitude 
toward the wiring proposition was also 

























































































































































































SPECIAL OFFER 


To Owners of 
UNWIRED RESIDENCES 
MAY 22nd to JUNE 2ist 
1916 





The Worcester Electric Light Co. 
375 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Park 1600 











PROPERTY OWNERS’ ATTENTION 


“clean up” this spring, ¢! 
im territory served by the Worcester Electric 
Tey Co., the following ost B. offer is made 


the unwired resi- 


OFFER 


Frest:—In cases where credit is approved, the Com- 
pany will finance the wiring un residences, 
payments being distributed over a period of one year 


Srconp:—The Company will pay the owner of an 
wired residence, which is ordered wired between May 


from the date of ce tbe Con of the wiring until January 
ist, 1917. In case tl mien is not called upon to 
fi 1g, these payments will be in cash, pay- 

able January Ist, nn If the Company finances the 

wiring, the ammount of the electric light bills of the house 
so wired until January Ist, 1917, will be credited on the 
owner's contract for wiring. This offer also applies to 
those owning their own bome. 


RESTRICTIONS 


This offer is applicable only to existing unwired resi- 
dences on the present lines of the Company; that is, in 
locations not requiring service extensions 


The order for the wiring must be placed between 
May 22nd and June 2ist, 1916, though the work may 
be done at a later date 


INFORMATION 


_Call the Contract Department, Park 1600, and the 

= pe will send a representative to advise you in 

Seal how to avail yourself of this unusual offer Do 

not delay as the Company must have your acceptance 

of this offer on file before June 2ist i 

ceive the payments as mentioned above Note that 

you can have your own electrical contractor do the work 

just as you want it 











TENANTS’ ATTENTION 
ASK 


Your landlord if he has inquired about the spe- 
cial offer being made from May 22nd to 
June 2ist, 1916. 


YOUR 


Family want the cheapest, safest and m ost con- 
venient form of illummation—el 


LANDLORD 


Realizes that he would not build a house to- 
day that did not provide for electric 


Be up to date, you should have electric 
service now 


WIRE 


Your landlord if he lives out of town. Tele- 
phone or see him if he lives in town 


Electric light bill from now until January Ist, 
1917, is available to help your landlord 
meet the cost of wiring 

Comfort comes automatically with electric 


service. 


ASK YOUR LANDLORD TO LET US SERVE 
YOU DURING 1916 





Seven Reasons Why Property Owners Should 
Take Advantage of This Unusual Offer And Have 
Their Unwired Property Wired Between May 


22nd and June 2ist, 1916 

1. All tenants would like to live in a house wired 
for electric service, and most tenants demand it 

2. Your maintenance js olerialy sodneed 
wired for electric service require less frequent —_ 
painting, etc 

3. In dull times it is the unwired house which is 
rier 


‘our bui @ par with those more 

reset | veered Rigor bed recently erected pro- 

= “wuneen can be installed without disturbing _ 
tenants and without damage to your decorations, 

6. The electrical contractors are now offering « neal 
prices on this class of work. This together with the 
pe payment plan does away with the question of first 

‘ou will ordet your house wired between May 
pay bt June 21st, be we will allow the tot: 


amount of your tenant’: light bill from now om 
till January Ist, 1917, to apply to the cost of wiring. 


DO NOT DELAY 


Telephone or write us NOW 


The Worcester Electric Light Co. 
375 Main Street, 


Park 1600 Worcester, Mass. 











A Fkour-page Folder Issued by the Worcester Company, Outlining Its Wiring Offer to Property Owners and Tenants 
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recorded on this card. In the event the 
house Owner was seen, a postcard, ad- 
dressed to the company, was left to 
be signed and mailed in as a prelimi- 
nary to signing a contract. With this 
postcard were left a circular setting 
forth the terms of the offer and a list 
of the local electrical contractors. At 
Hartford, thirteen members of the 
Electrical Contractors’ Association of 
Hartford and vicinity were the chief 
factors in executing the contracts, 
though thirty-nine independent wire- 
men shared in the work to the extent 
of a few jobs each. In Worcester, 
about twenty licensed master electri- 
cians shared in the contracts. 


COMPETITIVE PRICES 


In both cities the prices for each 
job were entirely competitive, no unit 
prices being established. The negotia- 
tions, except for the lighting com- 
pany’s financing the contract where de- 
sired, were entirely between the owner 
and the contractor; the price for the 
job being agreed upon without refer- 
ence to the central station. 

Names of house owners who were 
inclined to accept the proposition 
were, in Worcester, listed daily and 
posted in the company’s office lobby. 
In Hartford, such names were mailed 
out daily to each contractor in the 
territory. The contractors were thus 
stimulated to follow up the prospects 
and secure the contract. Thus the cen- 
tral station really had a score or more 
of solicitors at work in its joint in- 
terest. 


WORKING THROUGH THE TENANTS 


When the solicitor canvassed tene- 
ment property he sought to arouse the 
interest of as many tenants as possible 
in having the house or block wired. As 
a means of enlisting the aid of these 
tenants in securing the owner’s inter- 
est, a special form postcard was pro- 
vided for the tenants to sign and for- 
ward to the owner. This card read: 
“T would like to have the use of elec- 
tric lights,” and called attention to the 
company’s special offer. 

Each of the contracting firms was 
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266 PEARL STREET 











A Newspaper Advertisement in the 


Electric Wiring Made Easy o 


ladles has 16,900 Apartments Wired for Electric Service. 
Are Still Many Families That Want It. To Make This Easy 
We Have Arranged a 


Clean-Up House-Wiring Campaign. 


“If a property-owner will wire an existing unwired residence on our lines we will defray the cost of wiring 
to the extent of the entire amount of residence electric light bills for this property 
From DATE of CONNECTION to JANUARY 1, 1917” 


Hartford’s leading contractors are co-operating with us and have arranged club rates during this cam- 
paign. _ We will pay the electricians for the work, allowing property-owners 


A YEAR IN WHICH TO PAY US. 

This means that the property-owner pays much less than the cost of wiring, and on easy terms, 
WHILE WE PAY THE BALANCE. 

Telephone and our representative will call and explain details and obtain estimates for you. 


This offer is limited to orders placed during April. 


The Hartford Electric Light Company 





There 





TELEPHONE CHARTER 3330 


Publicity Campaign at Hartford 





supplied with form postcards for use 
by owners in notifying the central sta- 
tion company that they had decided 
upon wiring their property, and in 
designating the contractor who was to 
do the job. In case a returned post- 
card failed to specify the contractor, 
one of the company’s solicitors visited 
the prospect with a blank and noted 
on it final data, at the same time en- 
deavoring to close the matter with a 
definite decision on the house owner’s 
part. 
FINANCING THE JOBS 


The practice of both the Hart- 
ford and Worcester companies, when 
financing the contract, was to pay the 
contractor on completion of the work, 
taking 5 per cent for cash. The form 
of contract was in triplicate, one sheet 
being retained by the company, one 
held by the contractor, and the third 
kept by the owner. The contract 
specified the amount of the regular 
monthly payments, and carried a com- 
plete invoice of the outlets, switches, 
fixtures and lamps in each room. 

In the Worcester campaign, a con- 





siderable amount of display advertis- 
ing was used in daily and weekly 
newspapers, both those printed in 
English and those in French and the 
Scandinavian languages. At Hart- 
ford, newspaper advertising was like- 
wise employed, the whole cost of pub- 
licity, including stationery and print- 
ing connected with the month being 
as follows: 


Cost FIGURES FROM HARTFORD 


Pi IS iiaic cea ddernaadonneews $38.50 
2,000 lists CE GOBEFACEOTH 6c ccc cicsces 
10, 000 “Special Offer’’ folders.......... 6 
5,000 location cards. ‘ fata ae 
Advertisements in daily newsp: ipe rs... 33! 
Postage and stationery................ 175.00 
Stamps, binder and miscellaneous.... 


Total 


This is equivalent to about 50 cents 
for each of the 1200 contracts secured. 
The total number of apartments in- 
cluded in the 1200 contracts was 
1572. The results of the campaign 
reflect credit on the enterprise of the 
heads of the contract department, 
George H. Allen of the Hartford com- 
pany, and Edwin Mandeville of the 
Worcester Electric Light Company. 
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CAMPAGNE DE POSAGE DE FILS ELECTRIQUES 


pe oreo 
ta le moniant en entier du cots d ¢clairage normal peer 


A Partir de la Date d’Introduction des Fils Jusqu’au ler Janvier 1917 


Les meiliers contrectears de Worcester ont promis de ny avec sous et ene échelle de taux de clod a ee arre’ 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


BUILDING THE LOCAL PROSPECT LIST 


The Most Neglected and Abused of 
All the Problems of Appliance Selling 


By W. E. BAYARD 


HEN the appliance salesman 
puts on his hat and walks out 
of the office door to start his 


day’s work, he is face to face with that 
initial and perpetual problem of the 
prospect list. He wants to sell some 
goods. Where shall he go? What 
door bell shall he ring first? How 
many tens of thousands of good dol- 
lars have been wasted fiddling with 
that question? 

In considering a list two points 
stand out before all else: First, that 
the only purpose of a list is to win 
business, and he who gets so busy 
making up his list that he forgets to 
sell, is losing sight of that good rea- 
son why he works. And second, any 
list is worthless that is not maintained 
continually, perpetually and promptly. 


THE LIST MAKER’S WoRK Is 
NEVER DONE 


List making has been a sort of 
mania in the central-station industry. 
I would be willing to gamble that in 
seven cities out of ten throughout 
the country you will find in the office 
of the lighting company the ruin of 
a noble prospect list abandoned in a 
card file. In a burst of keen enthusi- 
asm for new business the salesmen 
have been turned loose with varieties 
of brand-new printed cards to make a 
canvass, house to house—a canvass 
that would put on record all the infor- 
mation that the company could find the 
slightest interest in. The data has 
been taken after weeks of work, the 
file has finally been completed at a cost 
often of many thousand dollars in la- 
bor and in neglected selling opportu- 
nity, and then what? 

The men have gone back to their 
selling again with no provision made 
for the perpetual, unremitting main- 
tenance of that card file, and before 
two days have passed a prospect file 
begins to need attention, for correc- 
tions never cease, and just as soon as 
they who use it begin to suffer from 
inaccuracies that have crept in, the 
death knell of that file has sounded. 
Let the salesmen lose their confidence 
in it, and soon you find that they have 
ceased to use it any more. You had 
better have no list at all than one that 
is not used for selling. 





In a city where no effective selling 
work has ever been done, in other 
words, a virgin field, there is really lit- 
tle need for a prospect list at once. 
Everybody is a prospect, and a keen, 
intensive campaign to skim off the 
cream is naturally the first move. To 
let the selling wait upon the making of 
a list is folly. But men who are sent 
out on a campaign of census cannot 
sell. It is a high-speed game, and 
when a salesman is making 100 calls 
a day, just asking questions, there is 
little thought of selling goods or time 
for it. 


LIST PRACTICES OF Two BIG 
ORGANIZATIONS 


If you are starting in a new, un- 
garnered field, go to it with a selling 
campaign, and let the salesmen gather 
data as a purely secondary purpose in 
the work by filling out the desired in- 
formation on the cards that report the 
call. Then when all the first-call sales 
have been brought in, take up the rec- 
ords of these calls, and, with the data 
they provide, compile the list that you 
will work from in the intensive selling 
that will follow. This is the policy 
that has been applied among the prop- 
erties operated by the United Gas & 
Electric Engine Corporation, on the 
principle that the purpose of the sales- 
man is to sell, not to keep records. 

In the Doherty companies, this 
whole matter of list is boiled down to 
a system of salesmen’s data books in 
which each representative carries and 
maintains a complete record that em- 
braces every building in his district. 
These sheets, in a loose-leaf binder, 
are carried with him as he works. 
The books are maintained constantly 
up to date, each man _ receiving 
changes promptly from the office. To 
see that everything is kept up to the 
minute, the new-business manager in- 
spects these books from time to time, 
and they are always subject to a call. 


THE MOST VALUABLE OF LISTS 


The value of the books is this— 
that when a campaign is to be made 
for the sale of any appliance each 
salesman, from his books, provides 
preferred names of prospects which 
in his judgment will be most suscept- 
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ible. 


This makes a list as free from 
waste as it is possible for one to be, 
and has proved most satisfactory in 
the ten years that this plan has been 
in use. Each man, as he goes through 
his territory, is in constant contact: 
with conditions in each house he en- 
ters, and it points his way to opportu- 
nity continually. Of course, this book 
stays with the territory permanently, 
and is passed on from man to man as 
promotion changes the personnel. in 
each book is a reward notice for pro- 
tection in case the book is lost. 

How should the data be gathered? 
How should the list be built up? 
There is this single purpose in it all— 
to put on record what applications of 
the service are in every building and 
what other applications should be sold 
in these and all those other houses, 
stores and diverse places that have not 
yet been connected to the lines. There 
is only one way to get the facts and 
learn their opportunities, and what 
and where they are, and that is just 
by visiting the house and getting ac- 
quainted, and finding it all out in a 
friendly way. The most important 
point, however, is that the system into 
which the data is compiled for use be 
simple and free-running. If by the 
complexities of the scheme it is possi- 
ble for any single person to wreck it 
by a day of inattention, it is headed 
for disaster. 


To Sum IT UP 


When all is said, here are the points 
to keep in mind: (1) Have it simple 
at all costs. (2) Remember that the 
salesman must keep selling. (3) And 
unless you are equipped to thoroughly 
maintain your list when once you have 
it, better do without, and use your 
ledgers, the directories and ’phone 
books and get on the best you can. 





In this article, the first of a series on 
the working stages that form a part of 
campaign selling, Mr. Bayard outlines 
the preparation and up-keep of the 
prospect list, and points out the sensible 
relation of the list and its compilation 
to the work of actual selling. In connec- 
tion with the present discussion it will 
be interesting to refer to the article en- 
titled “How to Start a Merchandising 
Campaign” in last month’s ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING, in which the unit sale 
of any campaign, large or small, was 
analyzed into its six stages: 

l. Making the list. 


2. Advertising the article. 


3. The personal visit from the sales- 
man. 

4. The demonstration. 

5. The price—in easy payments, if 
necessary to suit the circumstances of 
the customer. 

6. The follow-up, to see that the ap- 
pliance “stays sold” and gives the satis- 
faction that brings more business. 
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Humiliated ! 


TRAVELER asked a question which the Pullman 
porter, a new man on the run, could not answer. He 
was most apologetic. “Why, suh,” he said, “it’s most 
humiliatin’ to be so ignorant of mah business, but I’se a 
new man, suh, an’ hopes you’ll have a li’l patience.” 
One wonders how many electrical salesmen feel a similar 
humiliation when customers ask questions they cannot 
answer. 


Taking Money with a Smile 


FEW years ago the most prominent feature of the 
average central-station office was a sign reading ‘Pay 
Here.” ; 

The spirit which prompted this peremptory notice has 
pretty well died out, but why not take the next step? Why 
not express definitely your appreciation of the public’s 
patronage? Why not, in short, adopt the rule followed 
by many successful “chain-store” retailers, and acknowl- 
edge each purchase with a “Thank you”? 

The suggestion applies to the dealer, jobber and con- 
tractor as well as to the central station. People appreciate 
being appreciated. A smile and a “Thank you”, delivered 
when the customer makes a purchase or pays a bill, costs 
nothing, and adds to the profits. 








The Acrobatic Dollar 


DOLLAR can be taught tricks—just as fleas and ele- 
phants are taught tricks. The first thing, of course, is 
to get the dollar. 

The easiest and most profitable trick to teach a dollar 
is to turn over. In money making, the turn-over is more 
important than the margin of profit. A well-trained dollar 
that will turn over six times a year at 10 per cent profit 
makes you 60 per cent, while a sluggish dollar, that turns 
over but once at 20 per cent profit, makes only that 20 per 
cent in a year. The difference is enough to pay the bank 
for the loan of five or six more dollars to which you can 
teach the turn-over trick. 

Not many electrical dealers grasp this idea. They look 
with intentness upon the profit. They say “20 per cent 
is twice as much as 10 per cent,” and they forget that this 
indubitable fact is less than half the truth. 
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+ Making ‘Dealer Helps’ Mostly Dealer ” 


NDER this title, that enterprising weekly on advertis- 

ing and selling, Printer’s Ink, publishes an article that 
has a point for every electrical manufacturer who is get- 
ting out “dealer helps.” The point of the article is con- 
tained in the title. When you compile your copy for local 
dealers, make it for them primarily, for yourself secondar- 
ily. Make your particular product a secondary feature 
on the copy you write which you expect the dealer to use 
locally. Play up the features of his business as a local 
business in your heads and leads, and then feature your 
fans or your percolators or flatirons or washing machines 
as a special line he carries, so that the ad is two for the 
dealer and one for you, the manufacturer, instead of two 
for you and one for him. Then dealers will want to use 
your helps. 








What Is Your Excuse? 


LL the world admits the influence of a good example. 

It is a pity that we do not think of it more often as 

we go about our work. For instance, what an impulse 

would be given to the popularity of everything electrical 
if electrical men themselves would only lead the way! 

But how many electrical men have an electric range in 
their own kitchens? How many think to set the good 
example in the use of a complete electrical equipment in 
their homes? How many central-station men you see who 
ride about the city in gas cars, never thinking that this 
preference so conspicuously expressed gives a black eye 
to the electric vehicle? The public does not think of that, 
you say. Perhaps. But if electrical men were personally 
and individually enthusiastic in the use of all these things, 
it would be noticed. 

It’s time we took some of that medicine of ours. 


Getting Into the Game 


ee point that seems to stand out strong in all the 
experience in paying salesmen by commission on ap- 
pliances sold is the immediate awakening of ability to sell 
for better prices. The margin of profit becomes a matter 
of personal interest and of personal opportunity. The 
sporting instinct that is ever present in the man of red 
blood urges him to play the game for bigger gains. There- 
fore, he does. 

This is the experience of all human nature and of all 
business. 

And so why should any contractor sell goods for less 
than adequate and honest profit? Why should any central- 
station man delude himself into the policy of selling any- 
thing at cost? The current that an appliance will consume 
will be good business surely, but they who have had the 
nerve to try have found that an appliance sold for a 
higher price that carries profit on the sale, will prove no 
less assiduous in consuming current, nor does it seem to 
be more difficult to find the purchaser. 
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IDEAS FOR THE MAN WHO SELLS 


Plans, Schemes and 


Methods to Increase 
Sales of Electrical 


Goods 








Electric Cooking Demon- 
strations on the Cus- 
tomer’s Back Porch 

A novel plan of selling electric 

ranges to Pacific Coast customers is 
being utilized in the Federal Electric 
Company’s campaign now under way 
in several western states. A Ford mo- 
tor truck takes a range from house to 
house, giving actual demonstrations on 
customers’ back porches. A watthour- 
meter and an indicating wattmeter 
calibrated in “cents per hour” are car- 
ried on the truck, and the range is con- 
nected to the household service outside 
of the meter so that the demonstration 
does not cost the customer acent. The 
ranges are sold to the customers at 
prices ranging upward from $70, pay- 
able in ten monthly installments, 
which are collected with the customer’s 
electric-service bills. 


A Power Sales Booklet with 
a Personal Touch 


H. J. Hoover, commercial manager 
of the Union Gas & Electric Company, 
Cincinnati, has scored an advertising 
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The Cover of This Booklet Carries a Personal 
Message from the Salesmanager to the Pros- 
pect Addressed 


novelty of the first order in the unique 
booklets he is sending out to the larger 
power prospects in his bailiwick 
among the seven hills of the Queen 
City. Framed in an _ appropriate 
niche on the front cover of this book- 
let appears a dainty little typewritten 
letter, addressed to the prospect in 
person and signed by Mr. Hoover. 
And inside are illustrations of the 
principal motor installations served 
by the electric company, with com- 
mendatory letters from the owners 
and operators of the electric-motor 
equipment. 


A Newspaper Contest That 
Boosted Better Display- 
Window Lighting 

A contest to stimulate interest in 
merchants’ window displays and to 
show the close relation between effec- 
tiveness in such window displays and 
good window lighting was recently 
worked out by the Muskogee (Okla.) 
Phoenix and the Muskogee Gas & 
Electric Company. A double page of 
photographs of window displays about 
the city was published with an offer 
of cash prizes to readers sending in 
the nearest correct list of names of 
merchants whose windows were illus- 
trated. Attention was called to the 
desirability of electric lighting for 
best window-display results, but the 
photographs themselves pointed this 
out more clearly than anything else 
could have done. 





Home Uses for Floodlight 

Projectors 
Following the theft of several au- 
tomobiles left standing in front of 
homes in his neighborhood, one resi- 
dent of Queens, L. I., determined to 
protect his own car by lighting it in 
his absence with a flood lamp mounted 
on his porch. Coming in from a spin 
after dark, he now leaves his ma- 











chine at the curb, switches on the 
projector, which floods the car with 
light, and rests serene that no burglar 
will risk the policing power of his 
trusty flood lamp. A Schenectady, 
N. Y., householder has been using two 
60-watt flood lamps to light the 5-ft. 
by 8-ft. flag flung from his attic win- 
dow. Current is taken from a bracket 
near the window and after nightfall 
the illuminated banner attracts much 
attention. 


Two Ideas That Helped Put 
50 Ranges ina Town 
of 3000 

With fifty-odd electric-range users 
in a population of 3000, the Bush- 
nell, Ill., office of the Central Illinois 
Public Service Company stands at the 
head of the list of 137 communities 
served from the lines of the company. 
Among the arguments presented in 
winning these electric-cooking cus- 
tomers, J. H. Truman, Jr., local super- 
intendent, has made a point of demon- 
strating to any housewife who is al- 
ready using an electric iron, that by 
installing an electric range she can 
actually reduce her monthly lighting 
bills. Separate meters are provided 
for lighting and cooking, and by oper- 
ating the electric iron from the heat- 
ing circuit the family ironing can be 
done at the 314-cent cooking rate in- 
stead of at the regular lighting rate, 
effecting a tidy saving for the thrifty 
housewife. The picture shows the 11- 
ft. by 38-ft. signboard erected on a 
prominent street to impress upon the 
public that electric cooking stands first 
in cleanliness, safety and economy. A 
changeable panel on the sign permits 
the figure announcing the number of 
electric ranges in use in Bushnell to 
be changed frequently to keep pace 
with the rapid increase in the number 
of cooking customers. 

















A Changeable Panel on This Sign Keeps 
tg of the Number of Ranges in Use in 
own 
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An Opening Letter to 
Fixture Prospects 


One manufacturer and jobber of 
lighting fixtures believes in sending a 
sales letter such as that reproduced to 
all prospects as soon as he hears of 
them. These prospects are obtained 
from the Dodge building reports, from 
tips from real estate men, from archi- 
tects’ inquiries, and from other 





Gentlemen: 


We are advised that you will soon 
be located at street. 

No doubt you will require new 
lighting fixtures, or may require al- 
terations of those already installed. 

We have one of the best equipped 
showrooms in the city, and our fac- 
tory is managed by the most experi- 
enced fixture experts in the trade. 

We offer you the very best mer- 
chandise and service at moderate 
prices. 

Our representative will call on 
you by special appointment, at any 
time which is convenient to you. 

Trusting that we will have the 
opportunity of serving you, we are 

Yours very truly, 
LIGHTING APPLIANCE Co., INC. 





sources. This jobber has multigraphed 
letters made out in large quantities 
that read about the same as that 
above and can be filled in quickly. If 
the prospect is near enough, a sales- 
man follows the letter with a personal 
call. This jobbing firm has tried this 
scheme out for some time and reports 
that it has worked very satisfactorily 
and has produced results that will 
warrant the outlay. 





How the Manufacturers’ 
Salesmen Can Help 
Your Men Sell 


Did it ever occur to you that your 
salesmen may not be as familiar with 
the talking points of the goods you 
have put in stock as you yourself are? 

In other words, after the traveling 
man of the manufacturer booked your 
order, as a result of a canvass which 
included explaining all of the ad- 
vantages of the product, you felt that 
the goods could be sold. But possibly 
you failed to extend the effect of the 
sales talk to the boys who would have 
to do the actual work of moving the 
goods to the trade. 

Why not let the same traveling man 
who sold you talk to your salesmen 
also? He will be glad to do this, and a 


few minutes spent by him in en- 
thusing your force about his line, 
which is going to be a part of your 
stock, will mean that when the goods 
arrive and are put on sale, the public 
will receive an intelligent and force- 
ful exposition of them — something 
which is not always in evidence at 
present. 





This Electric Range Helps 
Introduce Restaurant 
Specialties 

For twenty-nine years Mrs. Ida 


Foster Cronk has been baking cakes 
for the Woman’s Athletic Club of Chi- 
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taurant are baked in the electric 
range every evening for dinner and 
served fresh from the oven. Mention 
is also prominently made on the menu 
ecard of the fact that the cakes and 
biscuits are baked in an electric range. 
This demonstration of the electric 
range has had another very important 
success in addition to advertising the 
cakes. The Commonwealth Edison 
Electric Shop has sold several electric 
ranges as the direct result of women 
having seen and been interested in the 
baking demonstration in the Foster 
restaurant. Mrs. Cronk says women 
come to the restaurant every day and 
ask all about the range and how to 
bake with it. 
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The Restaurant Proprietor Installed This Electric Range in Her Window. 


Besides Bringing 


Patronage to the Restaurant the Range Has Been the Means of Selling Several Others to 


Passers-by Who Became Interested 





cago and has gained an enviable repu- 
tation in the art. Recently she took 
over the management of a restaurant 
on Wabash Avenue and decided to in- 
troduce her cakes to the patrons of the 
restaurant and to advertise them to 
the public generally. To this end she 
proceeded to make and bake cakes in 
the window. A gas range seemed to 
her too common to attract attention 
and so she hit upon the idea of doing 
the baking electrically and secured a 
Hotpoint electric range. The com- 
bination of a girl neatly dressed in 
white mixing up cakes and the electric 
range beside her doing the baking has 
attracted a good deal of attention, and 
many people have gone to try the 
cakes, which are as delicious as they 
look in the window. In addition to 
the pastry from 500 to 1000 tea bis- 
cuits and other specialties of the res- 


The Safety First Argument 
for Electric Service 


As part of its campaign to eliminate 
the common newspaper offense of at- 
tributing fires of unknown origin to 
“crossed electric wires,” the United 
Electric Light & Power Company of 
Waterbury, Conn., has been publish- 
ing a series of advertisements empha- 
sizing the safety of electric service, 
and pointing out that one-quarter of 
the fires which occurred in Waterbury 
last year might have been avoided by 
the use of electricity. 

“These conclusive figures from the 
official report of Chief Heitman of the 
Waterbury Fire Department for the 
twelve months ending Jan. 1, 1916, 
prove that electric service materially 
reduces the fire hazard wherever it is 
used,” continues the advertisement. 
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“The official report shows a total of 
481 fires. Eliminating 144 of these, 
which were brush fires, automobiles 
and cars, we have left 337. Eighty- 
one, or 24.1 per cent, were caused by 
kerosene lamps, candles, matches, oil 
and gasoline stoves and other obsolete 
methods of lighting and cooking. 
This large proportion—24.1 per cent 
— could have been prevented by the 
use of electric service.” 


Working the Fixture Deal- 
er’s Mailing List by 
Telegraph 


Two important aids to any fixture 
business, declares one dealer, are: 
(1) a catalog that is understandable 
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Kansas Farmers’ Electrical 

Threshing Association 

A farmers’ electrical threshing as- 
sociation, owning and operating a com- 
plete threshing and baling outfit, is 
the solution found by the Riverside 
Light, Power & Gas Company of Abi- 
lene, Kan., in its efforts to promote 
electric operation of farm machinery 
in the vicinity of its lines. The thresh- 
ing association, which is made up of 
nine farmers who are neighbors, re- 
cently purchased its threshing and 
baling outfit, while the power company 
furnishes the transformer wagon, mo- 
tor and cables for operating the ma- 
chines. “The revenue for electricity 
alone for threshing averages $17.50 
per farmer,” explains C. L. Brown, 
general manager of the electric com- 

















To Promote Electric Service on Farms near Its Lines, a Kansas Central Station Encouraged 
the Formation of a Farmers’ Electrical Threshing Association, the Members of Which Co- 


operated to Buy a Threshing and Baling Machine. 


The Company Furnishes the Motor. 





and easy for the contractor to order 
from, and (2) a selected mailing list 
of prospects with good credit stand- 
ing. 

When this dealer has any special 
fixture to offer or has been able to 
buy material at a low price and can 
therefore offer some special induce- 
ment on a certain type or line of fix- 
tures, he sends either a carefully writ- 
ten sales letter to his mailing list or 
else dispatches night-letter telegrams. 
He adds that if he wishes to sell such 
fixtures in a hurry, he sends a night 
telegram of from twenty to fifty 
words. Twenty-five to thirty such 
telegrams can be sent for $10. That 
the telegrams are not thrown into the 
waste paper basket, as many sales let- 
ters might be, is proven by the fact 
that the return orders from the tele- 
grams is between 80 and 90 per cent 
of the total number sent out. 


pany, in a letter to F. C. Myers of the 
Society for Electrical Development. 
“The filling of silos, which is of equal 
importance to threshing, will begin 
Aug. 15. The same outfit is now being 
used for hay baling.” 


A Compact Holder for 
Displaying Lamps 
Customers of central stations and 
lamp dealers often ask to be shown 
how much light a lamp of a certain 
size will give. The device shown here- 
with was gotten up by the United 
Electric Light & Power Company of 
New York City to make the demon- 
stration of lamp sizes easy. The body 
of the holder has twelve chain-pull 
sockets. A small card placed in the 
receptacle above each socket tells the 
size of the lamp therein. The body 
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can be revolved so that a lamp may be 
turned in any direction. The cup on 
the top is fitted with a threadless 
socket for testing out lamps. The 





This Handy Stand Demonstrates All Sizes of 
Lamps 





frame is made of bronzed metal and 
makes an attractive appearance on the 
sales counter. 





Neutral Merchandise 


What does the term “neutral mer- 
chandise” mean?—E. B. A. 

Neutral merchandise is a term 
sometimes applied to non-electrical 
goods which are carried in stock with 
electrical goods and sold with them. 
For instance, if an electric shop carry- 
ing electric ranges with units of the 
enclosed heater type wished to sell 
flat-bottomed aluminum cooking pans 
and kettles with its ranges to insure 
efficient transfer of heat from the 
range to the food, the stock of alumi- 
num ware would be called “neutral 
merchandise.” 





One Appliance Campaign 
at a Time 


Lewis A. McArthur, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Pacific Power & 
Light Company, holds the opinion that 
a competitive prize offer is a good 
business stimulant. However, he 
doubts the advisability of carrying on 
several such campaigns at the same 
time. He believes it a good plan to 
have one campaign for one appliance 
at atime. Too often, he points out, a 
local manager has a tendency to get 
interested in some particular appli- 
ance and therefore campaigns directed 
at getting different classes of business 
will tend to interest him in other de- 
vices. 
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BUSINESS 
SYSTEMS 








Office and Accounting Methods—Time-Saving Schemes and Short Cuts—Forms 


and Records for Use of the Electrical Business Man in Office, Shop and Store 





Card Index Ledger that 
Eliminates Mistakes 
in Bills 


Out of more than 13,000 invoices 
that Roger Williams, the New York 
agent of the Simplex Electric Heat- 
ing Company, sent out in one year, 
only three complaints were received 
that mistakes had been made. This 
excellent record was made possible by 
the card index ledger system that Mr. 
Williams devised and uses. 

In this system each customer is 
given a number and a card bearing 
this number is made out. One of these 
cards is illustrated herewith. On the 
top of this card is written the cus- 
tomer’s name and address, his credit 
rating, and the name of the salesman 
who handles his orders. The card is 
ruled on both sides and has space for 
eighty separate entries. 

The items and dates of sales are 
copied from the order book onto this 
card. When a bill is paid a check 
mark is made opposite the items paid 
for. If a credit is issued it is placed 
on this same card and _ balanced 
against the charges each month. 

Often a check is received in pay- 
ment on account and with this sort 
of a card it is easy to check off the 
items regardless of the date of in- 
voice. Invoices are always sent out 
complete, that is, containing each item 
billed with the date it was purchased. 
This saves a lot of trouble especially 
in billing those customers who send 
in checks on account when the spirit 
moves them. The cards are filed nu- 
merically in boxes that slide into a 
large fireproof safe. 


¢ when ac- 
count is carried forward 


Name 


A Handy Agreement Form 
for Contractors 


Every contractor recognizes the im- 
portance of having all agreements 
down in written form. However, many 
think of an agreement as a long big- 
worded testament that only a lawyer 
can arrange. Shown herewith is an 
agreement form used by a contractor 
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party of the first part and the ELECTRIC 
CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRING COM- 
PANY party of the second part of the County 
of Essex, City of Newark, New Jersey. The 
party of the second part covenants and agrees 
to iy he party of the first part for the 
ke er Tr ere ere 


And the party of the first part agrees, that, 
when the party of the second part has in- 
WEN cd oh aio 03:6 000 0k 6 eee CORR whee eennes 

The party of the first part shall pay the 
PR errr rey and when the 
party of the second part shall perform the 
balance of agreement, the party of the first 
pare Gree Wee Ce BU OF... wc cc ckccecccces 
and the party of the first part agrees, that 
the wire fixtures, moulding and all material 
used in the premises shall remain the prop- 
erty of the party of the second part, until this 
agreement shall be fulfilled by the party of 
the first part, and if there is any cost of col- 
lecting, same will be paid by the party of the 
first part. 
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WITNESS: 





in Newark, N. J., which is declared to 
be legally correct and when properly 
filled in would be supported, it is 
thought, by any court. The method 
of filling out the form needs no ex- 
planation, for the arrangement is sim- 
ple and clear. 

On the reverse side of the contract 
is printed the filing form shown above. 
The form used by the New Jersey con- 





Card Index Ledger That Makes It Easy to Find Quickly the Exact Standing of a Customer’s 


ecount, and Shows Items Covered by a “Paid-on-Account” Check 


tractor is printed on a light blue sheet 
measuring about 8%% in. by 13 in. 
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AGREEMENT 

BETWEEN THE 

ELECTRIC 

CONSTRUCTION & REPAIRING CO 
32 Wright Street 

AND 
Date Commenced... 
Date Finished 


How One Electric Shop 

Records Appliance Sales 

The United Electric Shop, New 
York City, keeps an accurate daily 
record of the sales of each of its can- 
vassers employed to call on house- 
holders, and of the number of pros- 
pects visited each day. On the re- 
ports turned in by the men are en- 
tered the names and addresses of all 
customers called on, and the results 
of such calls. If the prospect proves 
to be a “dead one,” no record is made, 
but if there appears to be any future 
possibility of a sale this fact is re- 
corded on a regular prospect card and 
filed in a tickler system. 

When a sale is made the order is 
filled out on a 41% in. by 7 in. form in 
the canvasser’s order book. Two car- 
bon copies are provided. One, which 
is a tissue-paper copy, remains in the 
order book, and the other goes to the 
bookkeeper. The original is signed 





O “ELECTRIC SHOP’ © 


THE UNITED ELecTRic LIGHT & Power Co 


DATE 19 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
QUANTITY ARTICLE MFRS. WO AMOUNT 
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Combined Order Form and Receipt for De- 
livered Goods 
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Perpetual Stock Card Which Shows at a Glance the Quantity of a Given Article on Hand 





by the customer and filed as a com- 
bined order and receipt for delivery 
in the specified condition. From the 
bookkeeper’s copy daily entries are 
made on a blackboard which hangs in 
the salesmen’s meeting room. This 
board contains the names of all the 
canvassers and the days of the month. 
A clerk writes in the number of ap- 
pliances sold each day in the space op- 
posite each name and this promotes a 
friendly rivalry between the canvass- 
ers. The bookkeeper also issues from 
his copy the order upon the stores 
known as the “debit memo.” 





A Dealer’s Perpetual 
Stock Card 

A dealer’s card form, arranged to 
show at a glance what material is in 
stock, is shown herewith. This card 
form is used by a large Manhattan 
dealer who has three storerooms, but 
the same principle would apply equally 
well in the case of a small dealer with 
only one storeroom. The card as used 
measures 5 in. by 8 in. and is con- 
tained in a card index file with indices 
according to kinds of apparatus, such 
as toasters, irons, percolators, etc. 

Both sides are printed with the 
same data form. On one side, as 
shown, there is space at the top for 
the name of the article, the manufac- 
turer’s number, from whom _pur- 
chased, cost price, and selling price. 
After the word “Article,” for exam- 
ple, is written “Westinghouse 12 in. 
oscillating fan,” and this, in combina- 
tion with the serial number, describes 
the article fully. 

In the “received” column, the date, 
requisition number and quantity are 
always filled in, and if necessary, as 
when customers return or exchange 
an appliance, the allowance price is 
filled in under “price.” Two spaces, 
one for each store, are provided in the 
“delivered” column. The date of de- 
livery, number delivered and debit 


memo number are filled in this 
column. The “balance” column is 
filled in for each of the stocks. 

When an order is made out on one 
store a copy is sent to the general 
store and the other branch. The clerk 
in each store notes this order upon his 
card, and in this way each store knows 
the total available stock at all times. 





Jobber’s Order Form That 
Prevents Selling Below 
Cost 


A large New Jersey jobbing house 
makes use of the order form, shown 
herewith, which contains space for all 
necessary entries in connection with 
the filling of an order. When an order 
is received the top of this form is 
first filled out, then the quantity, size 
and description columns are filled in 
and the regular selling price marked 
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after each item. The total cost col- 
umn, which includes material cost plus 
overhead charges, is next entered up. 
The per cent discount figured against 
selling price gives the invoice price, 
which is checked against total cost, 
thus preventing the possibility of in- 
voicing items at less than total cost. 

After the invoice prices have been 
totaled the sheet is sent to the credit 
department for approval and initialed 
in the lower right-hand corner. When 
all material has been packed the sheet 
is “certified as completed” by the 
stock clerk. Before the order is 
shipped the date of shipment is 
stamped in the space provided. The 
sheet is then filled in loose leaf order 
file and is kept on record for in- 
voicing. 





‘*Have It Down in Black 
and White ”’ 


A successful supply dealer, in busi- 
ness for fifteen years, declares that 
one of the most important things 
he has learned from his business ex- 
perience is the necessity of having all 
agreements “in black and white.” 
Oral agreements even among friends 
are useless when a dispute arises. 
Have all agreements written in a way 
that cannot be misconstrued by either 
party, he urges, and arguments will 
never arise. 
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An Order Sheet Used by a Jobber Which, When Filled Out, Shows the Actual Conditions Sur- 
rounding the Sale in Question 
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Keeping in Touch with the 
Progress of the Business 


A successful metropolitan contrac- 
tor thoroughly believes that a large 
portion of his success has been due to 
careful figuring of his business costs 
and plotting these against a standard. 
At the beginning of each year he goes 


Labor and 
| Material 











The Relation of the White to Shaded Areas 
Indicates How Nearly the Contractor Ap- 
proached His Advance Estimates of Costs 
and Profit 





over his last year’s business records 
and after deciding wherein costs 
should be lowered, he figures a cer- 
tain standard per month for labor and 
material, overhead, construction, inci- 
dentals and profit. These he repre- 
sents by circles, the areas of which 
are equal to the standard percentages 
of the estimated years business. Each 
month when he balances up his books 
he draws circles of the standard areas 
and then lays off on these areas equal 
to the actual costs of the previous 
month’s business. The method of 


showing these is illustrated in the ac- 
companying sketch. If the cost of 
one of the items is lower than stan- 
dard, for example, construction inci- 
dentals, a shaded segment is shown on 
the standard circle and equal to the 
percentage of decrease. If the cost 
is greater, then a circle of iarger area 
is drawn around the standard circle as 
in the case of “overhead,” the differ- 
ence in the areas representing the in- 
creased percentage of cost. 


Saving the Wireman’s Time 
on the Job 


In Holland, Mich., as is the case in 
many cities, the ceilings in most 
houses are either 8 ft. or 9 ft. high. 
For this reason practically all drop 
cords installed are of two lengths. 
There appears to be no reason, there- 
fore, why these cords cannot be made 
in slack times at the contractor’s shop, 
according to Herman De Fouw of 
Holland. In his shop the advance 
preparation of drop cords fitted with 
rosettes and sockets is a regular prac- 
tice which saves the time of the work- 
men on the job and reduces the time 
during which his customers must be 
bothered by having workmen in their 
homes. 
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All Possible Work Is Assembled in Advance During Odd Hours, in This Contractor’s Shop 
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HINTS FOR THE 
CONTRACTOR 


Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 


Advertising the New Store 
by Post Card 

Upon the completion of its new 
salesroom, the Rubin Electrical Com- 
pany of Charleston, S. C., mailed to 
each of its customers a photo postcard 
showing its new store front and win- 
dow display, and bearing a personal 
invitation to the addressees to visit 
the store and inspect the stock. Al- 
though the cards were followed up by 

















The Opening of Mr. Rubin’s New Store Was 
Announced by a Broadside Mailing of Picture 
Post Cards 





several newspaper advertisements, 
Louis D. Rubin, president of the com- 
pany, declares that these show window 
pictures brought more results than 
any other form of advertising done by 
his company. 


Contractor Knows How 
Much Each Job Has 
Cost Each Night 

A Muncie (Ind.) contractor has an 
inexpensive cost keeping system by 
means of which he can tell each night 
the total cost of time and material 
on any wiring job in progress. In 
operation the system is so simple that 
it does not even require special forms 
to carry it out. Each piece of mate- 
rial as it leaves the stock room is 
charged to its job. Each night the 
workmen report to the office the 
amount of time they have put on the 
jobs to which they were assigned, 
The cost of time and material is then 
totaled each day and entered in a cost 
book, from which the management can 
tell just how a job stands. When a 
job is finally completed the total cost 
and the contract price are entered side 
by side in a book which is the property 
of the general manager of the store. 
The manager scrutinizes these totals 
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and talks to the manager of the elec- 
trical department about the jobs on 
which profits fell below normal. 

F. H. Kimbrough, the manager of 
the store, says this “talk” never takes 
on the nature of a “calling.” In the 
Kimbrough store such things are not 
done since it is believed that “much 
time can be wasted in sorting rotten 
apples.” The talk is intended to sug- 
gest ways and means of making the 
next similar job pay a proper profit. 


Pointing with Proper Pride 
to Contracts Completed 


Experience begets the confidence of 
the customer and the electrical con- 
tractor who has successfully handled 
important jobs should not fail to ac- 
quaint prospective customers with the 
breadth of his own experience. The 
Kansas City Electrical Construction 
Company prints at the left side of its 
business stationery a list of the prom- 
inent buildings it has wired in Kansas 
City and elsewhere, mentioning among 
the number government structures, 
churches and residences in which it 
completed wiring contracts. 





A Fan Rental Plan That 

Paves the Way to Sales 

George H. Martzolf, electrical con- 
tractor, Kokomo, Ind., maintains the 
following prices for fan rentals: 


Se eer $1 a week or $3 a month 


At the end of the rental period, 
each customer is asked if he would not 
like to buy the fan, provided the ren- 
tal price could be made to apply on its 
purchase. In this way a large number 
of fan renters are converted into fan 
owners and the stock of rental fans 
which must be carried in stock from 
year to year is reduced. 

Mr. Martzolf has also tried the same 
plan in connection with vacuum 
cleaner rentals, charging $1 a day for 
the machines, but it is his opinion 
that renting cleaners does not greatly 
help the sale of those devices. That 
the plan will work with fans, but not 
with cleaners, he attributes to the dif- 
ference in the sums of money involved. 
After a man has used a fan for a 
month the difference between the ren- 
tal and the retail price is not nearly 
so great as is the difference between 
the one day’s rental price and the 
retail price of a vacuum cleaner. 





Keeping in Touch with 
Tools and Materials 


The possibility of losing material 
and tools on a job is lessened by hav- 
ing the foreman in charge of the work 
turn in a slip, similar to that shown 
herewith, whenever it is necessary to 
call the men off the job for a few days. 
One Eastern contractor has this slip 
made out by his foreman when the lat- 
ter leaves the job, and when work is 
started again a check of the material 
and tools is made. A copy of the slip 





12-in. fan... me a ae or ~ a — is kept at the office and the foreman is 

16-in. fan.........$1.50 a week or $5 a mont ‘ ‘ 

Oscillating fans........25 cents a week extra held responsible for all material left 
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on the job. The plan insures that the 
foreman will be careful to see that 
things are properly locked up. 





A Stunt That Speeds Con- 
tracts to Completion 


When an estimate of the material 
needed for a house-wiring job is made 
in the office of the Benton Harbor-St. 
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Sex 


All the Material for a Given Job Is Stored in 
a Numbered Bin Awaiting the Wireman 








Joseph (Mich.) Railway & Light Com- 
pany and the contract has been se- 
cured, one copy of the material esti- 
mate is sent to the company’s store- 
keeper. He then gets together all of 
the material which will be needed for 
the job and stores it, together with a 
record of what it is and where it goes, 
in a bin like those shown herewith. 
A wire-mesh door on the storekeep- 
er’s side of the bins closes the com- 
partments. At the other end the bins 
open without doors into the wiremen’s 
room. When the foreman of the 
wiring crew is notified that a certain 
job is to be done, he goes to the bins, 
selects from the proper one all of the 
material needed to do the work, and 
goes on about his business. He does 
not ‘need to go into the storeroom or 
to ‘speak to the storekeeper about 
material. This method of having 
everything in readiness for the wire- 
men speeds wiring contracts to com- 
pletion. 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL 
AND WHERE TO BUY IT 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Washing Machine Without 
Interior Tub Parts 


In developing its new Cataract elec- 
tric washer, the main objective of the 
designers of the Nineteen Hundred 
Washer Company, Binghamton, N. Y., 
‘has been to produce a washing tub hav- 
‘Ing a maximum of efficiency without 
any interior moving parts. 

The curves at the ends and bottom 
of the tub of this new washer are de- 
signed in such a manner that when the 
tub is given its compound motion of 
rocking and swinging, the contents de- 
scribe a figure eight, alternately pass- 
ing over first one-half of the corruga- 
tions found in the bottom curve, and 
then over the other half, at each half 
stroke. 

The tub derives its compound mo- 
tion from two swinging arms and two 
oscillating anchor links, on which it is 
mounted at four pivotal points, the two 
swinging arms also carrying four 
springs which counterbalance the 
weight of the tub and its contents. 

For drying fabrics, the machine car- 
ries a reversible swinging wringer 
mounted on an upright tubular steel 
housing which incases the drive shaft, 
transmitting power to the wringer from 
the main gearing. The arrangement 
for locking the wringer against swing- 
ing is a simple split-ring clamp with 
screw and crank which allows the oper- 
ator to locate the wringer in any de- 
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Electric Washer with Compound Motion of 
Rocking and Swinging 





sired position, holding the same with- 
out slack. 

The main-drive gearing consists of a 
worm with a ball-thrust bearing, and 
a combined worm-gear and bevel-gear 
mounted on the crankshaft and run- 
ning submerged in an oil-tight case. 
The bevel side of the gear transmits 
power to the upright wringer shaft, 
while the crankshaft transmits power 
by means of a connecting rod to the 
swinging arms carrying the tank. 

Power is transmitted to the main 
gearing by a belt from the electric 
motor mounted on a special rocking 
base, with a tension spring, to allow 
for any shrinkage or stretch of belt. 


Surface Wire Molding 


“Wiremold” is:the name of a new sur- 
face wiring maferial that is manufac- 
tured and marketed by the American 
Conduit Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. This material has been de- 
signed to meet the demand for a sur- 
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Method of Coupling Molding 


























face wiring material which would be 
comparatively inexpensive, of small size 
and easy to install, and which would re- 
quire few fittings. It is neat and com- 
pact, and just large enough for easy 
fishing of a pair of No. 14 or No. 12 
wires. 

“Wiremold” is made in two wire sizes, 
measuring 21/32 in. wide by 15/32 in. 
thick over all. It is furnished complete 
with one coupling in 10-ft. lengths, it 
goes up in one piece and is designed 
for surface wiring exclusively. The 
wire is fished into the molding much 
like conduit, and no special experience 
is needed to install it. The base and 
capping is permanently assembled at 
the factory, since conductors cannot be 
laid into it, as in similar materials, but 
must be fished in all cases. The base 
is galvanized. One method of fastening 
“Wiremold” to the wall and of coupling 
lengths together is shown herewith. 

The manufacturer explains that the 
assembling and installation of this 
molding on the job call for no special 
tools, slots, holes or screws. It is sim- 
ply cut into lengths required and shoved 
over the coupling tongues of the fit- 
tings. Few fittings are required, and 
those needed are arranged wherever 
possible for use with standard fittings 
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and materials. The molding is tinted 
with a finish which blends with the color 
of the average wall upon which it is 
used—a neutral-tone enamel. 


Adjustable Plaster Drill 


Illustrated herewith is an adjustable 
plaster drill which can be used to cut 
plaster or wood on ceilings or walls 
where concealed work is required and 
outlet boxes must be inserted flush with 
the surface. The manufacturer of this 
tool, the American Plaster Drill Com- 
pany, 688 Broadway, Brooklyn, declares 
that this drill can cut through the 
thickest plaster center pieces in less 
time than it can be done by means of a 
cold chisel and hammer. Furthermore, 
the cup-shaped receptacle around the 
drill catches all shavings and plaster 
that are removed, so they will not litter 
the floor. The tool is used like an 
ordinary drill, being placed in the brace 
chuck and revolved with a slight pres- 
sure toward the material which is being 
cut. 

When the drill is used where a fixture 
has never been installed before, a center 
pin is clamped in the end of the drill 
staff to serve as a pivot, about which 
the cutters can rotate. The center pin 
is not necessary, however, where a pipe 
fitting extends through the ceiling or 
wall, for it may be utilized as a means 
of centering the drill. The tool can 
be used over %-in. and 44-in. gas pipes, 
since these sizes of pipe will fit inside 
the tubing, forming the drill staff. A 
thumb locknut is provided at the bottom 
of the plaster-catching receptacle so 
it may be raised or lowered, depending 
on the thickness of the centerpiece be- 
ing cut. 

The knives on the drill may be ad- 
justed to cut holes of any size from 
3 in. to 4 in. and are made of drop- 
forged tempered steel, so they can be 

















Plaster Removed by the Knives Is Caught 
in the Cup Container 
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sharpened when they wear down. In 
addition to the long, thin-bladed cutters, 
heavy cutters are provided, which have 
both razor and blunt edges. The blunt 
edge is used on plaster ceilings or walls 
and the razor edge on surfaces covered 
with wallpaper, tapestries, fine decora- 
tions or wood, and particularly on newel 
posts. The long knives are set so they 
meet resistance before the heavy ones. 
These knives will also cut out metal on 
ceilings or walls. 


Automobile Spark Plug 


The P. D. Q. spark plug which is be- 
ing manufactured and marketed by the 
Wolverine Spark Plug Company of De- 
troit, Mich., and shown herewith, is con- 
structed with the insulator and the body 
as two distinctly separate units. The 
insulator can be instantly removed from 
the spark plug shell without the use of 
a tool or wrench, and the removal of 
the insulator from the plug body is ac- 
complished by simply pulling up on the 
bail, thereby releasing the eccentric ac- 
tion on the shell. This allows the in- 
sulator to be rotated slightly, which en- 
ables it to be lifted out of the shell. A 
convex ground seat in the shell is forced 
with great pressure against a ground 
surface on the porcelain, the manufac- 
turer points out, making the joint abso- 
lutely leak-proof. This eliminates the 
necessity of a gasket at the point where 
the insulator and body form the joint. 
It is claimed that in the most severe 
tests given the plug has failed to show 
a compression leak. Inasmuch as both 
electrodes are carried in the insulator, 
the plug can be cleaned easily. For 
priming the cylinders in cold weather 
it is only necessary to slip out the in- 
sulator in order to put in a few drops 
of gasoline for starting. This feature 
is especially important in cars which 
have no priming cocks on their en- 
gines. When the plug is once installed 
there is never any use for a wrench and 
the liability of broken porcelain parts 
is thereby largely eliminated. These 
porcelain parts may be purchased sepa- 
rately, consequently when renewal is 
necessary the car owner is only obliged 
to buy a new porcelain part. 




















Spark Plug with Body and Insulator as 
Two Distinct and Separate Units 





Safety Auto-Lock Switch 


One of the latest developments of the 
H. Krantz Manufacturing Company, 160 
Seventh St., Brooklyn, N. Y., is the 
Safety Auto-Lock switch. Like other 
switches made by this company, -this 
particular development represents a 
radical departure in construction from 
the conventional knife switch. The 
blades of this switch consist of laminated 
strips of copper attached to but insulated 
from a steel crossbar which is operated 
by an external handle through a toggle 
movement. The switch makes a wiping 
contact, has auxiliary contact points 
and opens the circuit with a quick, dou- 
ble break. 

In this particular switch, however, 
the movable part of the switch is at- 
tached to the cover of the inclosing box 
in such a manner that the box cannot 
be opened when the switch is closed. 
Furthermore, live parts cannot be 
touched when the cover is opened, since 
a barrier is swung into place between 





Safety Switch with Protected Live Parts 





the “live” terminals and the open end 
of the box when the cover is raised. 
With the cover raised the fuses are 
always de-energized. Holes are pro- 
vided in the lugs on each side of the 
switch-handle so it may be held in the 
open position with a padlock. Means 
is also provided for locking the lid of 
the box closed. All parts are inter- 
changeable and the blades can be re- 
placed without disturbing the wiring 
connections. 

Switches operating on a similar prin- 
ciple are being manufactured by the 
Krantz company for power distribut- 
ing panels (light, power and railway 
service) for main switchboards, and mo- 
tor starting and running switches. The 
switch blades for railway use are in- 
closed in separate compartments from 
the fuses, which are kept under lock 
and key. The switch blades and oper- 
ating handle are removable on the rail- 
way switches, but they cannot be sep- 
arated from the cabinet without first 
opening the circuit. Likewise, on re- 
placing the blades the handle has to be 
in the open position. 

All of the switches are equipped with 
laminated spring copper switch blades 
with auxiliary contacts and phosphor 
bronze outer leaves. The incoming and 
outgoing terminals are made of hard- 
drawn copper with removable striking 

















Switches Assembled in Cabinet 





plates. The insulation is water and acid 
proof. Where inclosing cabinets are 
used they are made of No. 12 gage 
steel with mitered channels. 


Semi-Indirect Lighting 
System 


The Philadelphia Lighting Specialty 
Company, 1235 Filbert Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has brought out a semi-indi- 
rect lighting system which it terms the 
“Eye-Efficiency System of Illumina- 
tion.” 

The manufacturer calls _ partic- 
ular attention to the artistic appear- 
ance of the fixture and the fact that 
it is easily cleaned. A feature of the 
unit is the upper reflector which is sus- 
pended by the chains at a point about 
midway of the lamp. After the refiec- 
tor and bowl have been rigidly con- 
nected, adjustment is made by altering 
the position of the lamp by means of 
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the central support for the lamp socket. 
Three set-screws hold the adjuster in 
any position desired. 

The bowl can be cleaned by unhook- 
ing one of the three chains, which gives 
free access to the interior of the unit. 
These fixtures are furnished for lamp 
sizes of 100, 200, 300, 400 and 500 
watts. 
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Dishwasher with Front Door Lowered 





Electric Dishwashing Machine 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown an electric dishwasher which is 
operated by a 1/10-hp. motor connect- 
ed directly to a centrifugal pump of 
special design. The front door of the 
machine can be lowered as shown, and 
when in that position can be utilized 
as a shelf for the basket into which the 
dishes are placed. Two runners are 
provided for the basket to slide on. The 
door or shelf when open is just the 
height of a table, so that the operator 
does not have to bend to place the 
dishes in the basket. The machine is 
furnished with two baskets, one for flat 
dishes and the other for cups, glasses 
and hollow ware. There is also a shelf 
under the machine for the accommoda- 
tion of one basket while the other is be- 
ing used. The centrifugal pump forces 
hot water over and through the dishes, 
thoroughly cleaning them. As soon as 
the dishes are washed the power is 
turned off and then the rinsing water 
is turned on. At this stage the drain is 
opened, allowing the washing water as 
well as the rinsing water to run to the 
sewer connection. The rack of dishes 
is then withdrawn, the dishes being 
sterilized by the scalding rinsing water 
and dried with a high luster. The ma- 
chine is automatically cleaned by the 
rinsing process. The body of the ma- 
chine is finished in white enamel, all 
trimmings being nickel-plated. It is 
mounted on stamped legs finished in 
black enamel. The dishwasher is 56 in. 
high, 22 in. wide and 20 in. deep. 
Dishes can be washed in from three to 
five minutes, the manufacturer states, 
and during the entire process it is not 
necessary to touch them with towels or 
hands. The washer can be connected to 
both the hot-water and drainage sys- 
tems. The machine is being placed on 
the market by the National Machine & 
Stamping Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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. Portable Electric Reel Lamp 


Among the new devices recently 
placed on the market by the Rubes Elec- 
tric Devices, Inc., 255 Classon Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is the portable electric 
reel lamp shown herewith. The body 
of the lamp is adjustable, as is also the 
shade, which is supported from the 
push-button socket, thereby permitting 
the projection of the rays of light, the 
manufacturer points out, just where de- 
sired. Eight feet of cord is provided, 
which winds automatically within the 
base when not in use. The base is re- 
movable, and permits easy access and 
clear observation of the winding mech- 
anism. Electrical connection is pro- 
vided by means of spring contact points 
of phosphor bronze. The lamp may be 
attached to the door, bed, dresser, chair, 
or piano, by means of a rubber-covered 
spring clamp on the bottom of the base. 
This clamp folds against the base, and 
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does not obtrude when the lamp is used 
as a table or desk lamp. Provision is 
also made in the base for hanging the 
lamp to a hook, if desired. The base 
is equipped with four rubber tips, so 
that highly polished surfaces will not 
be marred when the lamp is used as a 
desk lamp. The lamp is being finished 
in brushed brass, nickel, and copper. 


Insulating Materials 


The Mogul Company, New York City, 
has brought out a new line of insulating 
materials in the form of liquids and im- 
pregnated tape or cloth, which have a 
variety of uses. The Mogul insulating 
tape, as it is called, can be furnished in 
any width, while the cloth is furnished 
in sizes from 36 in. to 108 in. wide. 
Both cloth and tape can be used for 
electrical insulating, for water-proofing 
and for protection against acids and 
alkalis. Particular applications include 
winding armatures and insulating com- 
mutators, acid and alkali-proofing of 
storage batteries, walls, floors and ceil- 
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ings; and the insulating of pipe fittings, 
joints and threads for the prevention of 
loosening and electrolysis. The insula- 
tion is said to be readily applicable to 
any material that is dry, such as paper, 
wire, wood, brick, metal, terra cotta, 
glass, hard rubber, porcelain fibre or 
stone. 


Combination Showcase 
Lighting Fixture 


The Baker-Smith Company, Rialto 
Building, San Francisco, Cal., has de- 
veloped an ingenious combination show- 
case lighting fixture which not only 
serves for the illumination of the con- 
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Display Fixture and Showcase Lamp 





tents of the glass show-case on which 
it rests but also acts as a stand for 
displaying small articles and a selling 
placard on the top of the counter. The 
bowl reflector used is designed to give 
a proper distribution of light through- 
out an 8-ft. case, when a 100-watt nitro- 
gen-filled lamp is used. 


Electric Tire Pumps 


Originally, the only use for com- 
pressed air in the garage was for the 
inflation of tires. Hence, compressors 
designed for this particular service are 
now generally known as tire pumps. 
The field of application for these tire 
pumps has broadened, however, includ- 
ing such additional uses as operating 
small pneumatic tools, spraying, blow- 
ing dust and dirt from cars, and in 
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vulcanizing work. Although still des- 
ignated as tire pumps, they are more 
rightfully compressors, and their use 
has become so general that they are 
now practically indispensable in the 
modern garage. The compressor illus- 
trated is of particular service in pri- 
vate and small public garages. It 
is being made by B. M. Pero, 509 
Pennwood avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Refillable Cartridge Fuse 
Shells 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown a section of a refillable cartridge 
fuse shell, recently developed by A. F. 
Daum, Pittsburgh, Pa. This fuse shell 
consists essentially of a fiber body pro- 
vided at each end with a brass cap 
which not only forms a means of elec- 
trical contact between the clips of the 
fuse block and the fuse, but also serves 
to retain the fuse wire or strip. Each 
end of the fiber body is drilled with two 
small holes into which are inserted 

















Sectional View of Refillable Fuse 





brass pieces of the form shown. The 
inner ends of these pieces project 
through the holes and, being somewhat 
wider at that end than the external 
diameter of the body, allow the threads 
inside of the cap to ride upon them and 
thereby secure the cap. To insert a 
fuse strip both caps are removed, the 
strip passed through the shell and the 
ends bent over the brass end pieces. 
The caps are then screwed in place and 
grip the bent-over portion of the fuse 
strip between the end piece and the 
inside of the top of the cap. The fuse 
is designated by the manufacturer as a 
Type B, Form 4 device. 


Fiber Socket for Candle 
Fixtures 


A new fiber-shell socket for candle 
fixtures following a popular design has 
just been placed on the market by Har- 
vey Hubbell, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. This socket is 
fitted with a standard screw 
base and is designed for 
attachment to the tubing 
which, with the socket, is 
entirely covered by a glass 
candle. The combination is 
particularly intended for use with side- 
wall candle fixtures. A feature of the 
device is the amount of wiring room 
provided by a special forming of the 
contact posts. The usual form of Hub- 
bell lugs is used, insuring that the wire 
will be kept in its proper place under 
the binding-screw heads. 
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Sturdy Electric Range 


a3 6 
Heat Unit Showing Porcelain 
Base and Wires 


Pie. 3 





The electric range shown herewith is, 
according to the manufacturer, the Na- 
tional Electric Utilities Corporation, 
103 Park Avenue, New York, designed 
particularly for rugged, day-in-and- 
day-out service. The maker further- 
more asserts that there is nothing in its 
construction to get out of order and 
therefore there is no danger of burn- 
outs or short-circuits. The range is 
also foolproof, all resistance coils being 
out of harm’s way and yet easy of ac- 
cess. The top of the range is provided 
with three (four where desired) 8.5-in. 
hot plates. The broiling compartment 
is equipped with a strong heating unit 
covering its entire area. The body of 
the range is of heavy double-walled 
cold-rolled steel. The walls and doors 
of the oven and broiling compartment 
are lined with 2 in. of “Sil-o-cel.” The 
resistance wires of each heating unit 
are fitted securely into the grooves of a 
porcelain base 1 in. thick in such a man- 
ner, it is declared, that they cannot 
work loose or buckle. After being 
placed in position this porcelain base is 
inclosed in a cast-iron container with a 
highly polished top plate, 3/16 in. thick. 
On account of the thinness of this top 
plate and the small space between it and 
the glowing coils inside (only about % 
in.), the metal heats up very quickly and 
the top plate retains its heat long after 
the current is turned off. There are three 
heats, high, medium and low. In order 
to prevent loss of heat in a downward 





Fig. 2—Electric Range with Broiling 
Compartment and Oven 
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_ direction the bottom of the porcelain 


container is insulated, and the porcelain 
container, together with the insulating 
block, is inclosed in a sheet-iron case 
around the bottom. 


Ceiling Ring Designed for 
Quick Installation 


The Beardslee Chandlier Manufac- 
turing Company of Chicago is market- 
ing a new quick-action ceiling ring 
which they say is so designed as to 
make a great saving in time and labor 
in installing. It consists of a steel bar 
in the center of which is a hole of the 
proper diameter, and spring clips which 
may be forced over the thread on the 
conduit stud at the ceiling, instead of 
screwing the plate on and afterward 
fastening the ceiling ring to the bar, as 
is done in ordinary practice. 





Quick-Action Celing Ring 





To install this device the two screws 
which fasten the ring to the pipe bar 
are loosened, but not removed, and the 
wire attached to the socket inside the 
ring. With the thumbs on the screws, 
the ring is then given one thrust up- 
ward, when the spring clips engage the 
thread on the end of the stud. The 
screws are then tightened to bring the 
ring up snugly against the ceiling, and 
the device is in position. It cannot be 
removed except by unscrewing in the 
usual manner. 


Solderless Clamp Connector 


. Alexander B. Simpson, 152 East 
Fifty-third Street, New York City, has 
placed on the market a new solderless 
connector for connecting fixture wires 
to circuit wiring. This device, which is 
shown herewith, avoids all necessity for 
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Connector for Electric Wires 





removing screws or bending the wires. 
To use the connector it is only nec- 
essary to thread the wire singly, one 
wire to both members, and to tighten 
the screw. The joint is then wrapped 
with rubber and friction tape. One 
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such connector can be used to connect 
up two or three wires, of sizes from 
No. 14 to No. 18. When used doubly 
by threading two connectors on a single 
wire, five wires or less can be con- 
nected. These connectors, as pointed 
out by the manufacturers, displace the 
use of torch, solder, flux, alcohol and 
scorch shields, and avoid all possibility 
of damage by flame or torch. 


Ornamental Diffusing 
Fixtures 


To meet the steadily increasing de- 
mand for efficient fixtures for residence 
lighting, there has been developed by 
the Luminous Unit Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., a new type of “Brascolite” fixture, 
one of these designs being illustrated 
herewith. 

These embody the same principle as 
the standard types of Brascolites, 
namely, the combination of diffusion 
with reflection—diffusion from the bowl, 
and reflection from the flat, depolished 
white reflector—and are highly efficient 





Diffusing Fixture with Ornamental Bowl 





as well as decorative. A decorated 
bowl and an ornamental reflector are 
used instead of the standard Brascolite 
bowl and reflector, which makes this 
type of fixture extremely desirable for 
residence use. 

These Brascolites are made in two 
sizes: 16-in. reflectors designed for use 
with 100-watt or 200-watt type C 
lamps, and 19-in. reflectors designed 
for use with 200-watt or 300-watt type 
C lamp, and when so equipped and 
mounted directly on the ceiling, pro- 
duce wide distribution of light. 


Factory Fire-Alarm Systems 


Fire-alarm apparatus designed to 
conform to the requirements of State 
and city laws in New York and ap- 
proved by the Industrial Commission, 
State Department of Labor, New York, 
and the Fire Prevention Bureau of New 
York City, has been brought out by the 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Company, 
17 Park Place, New York. Where an 
absolutely dependable supply of direct 
current is available such as supplied in 
New York City, no additional source is 
required. Where such direct current is 
not available the system may be oper- 
ated by primary batteries. Either sin- 
gle-stroke electric bells or electro-me- 
chanical gongs may be used. Boxes are 
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Electro-Mechanical Gong System for 
110-Volt Direct-Current Circuits 





of the code ringing type, sounding a 
number on all gongs in the system, in- 
dicating the location of the alarm. 
All systems are electrically supervised 
throughout, a weak current passing 
constantly over all parts of the box and 
gong circuits. Any interruption of the 
circuits or failure of the current for 
any reason will cause the trouble bell 
to ring continuously. Boxes, gongs and 
cabinets are regularly fitted for 0.5-in. 
pipe connections, but can be designed 
for 0.75-in. pipe, and both gongs and 
boxes can be fitted with outlet boxes 
for concealed wiring if desired. 


Peanut Butter Machine 


Peanut butter is a valuable and 
nutritious food product that is steadily 
growing in popularity. To enable retail 
food merchants to furnish it quickly 
and cheaply, made fresh for each cus- 
tomer as called for, the A. J. Deer Com- 
pany, of Hornell, N. Y., is marketing 
the machine illustrated. 

Fresh roasted, shelled, blanched pea- 
nuts of the proper size and quality are 
poured into the hopper of the machine, 
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Motor-Driven Machine for Making Peanut 
Butter 
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with a small amount of salt. The 
machine is furnished with a clutch 
type Westinghouse motor of 1/3 or 
% hp., accordling to the quantity of 
peanut butter to be made at one time. 
The normal capacity of the peanut but- 
ter machine is from thirty-five to forty- 
five pounds an hour. : 

In addition to the machine illus- 
trated this company also markets a 
peanut butter attachment for use in 
connection with their double coffee mills, 
and combination coffee mills and meat 
choppers, attached by removing the 
coffee hopper or grinders, and putting 
on the peanut butter hopper. 


Prepayment Electric Fan 


The North Texas Prepay Fan Com- 
pany, 203 Sumpter Building, Dallas, 
Tex., is putting on the market a pre- 
payment electric fan for use in hotel 
rooms and other public places. When a 
nickel is dropped in the slot provided, 
a clock element in the base of the fan 
is wound up for one hour, giving the 
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user one hour’s service of the fan. 
Several nickles can be inserted in suc- 
cession for;as many hours’ use of the 
fan as are desired, and this prepaid 
service can then be taken either in one 
continuous breeze or in instalments by 
turning the current on and off at the 
socket. 


Flashing Plug 


In the illustration herewith is shown 
a new automatic flashing plug made by 
Kelly & Kelly, New York, and placed 
on the market by the Betts & Betts 
Corporation, 511 West Forty-second 
Street, New York. This “Wynk-a-lite” 
plug, as it is called, can be used with- 
out adjustment with tungsten lamps 
ranging in rating from 20 watts to 60 





Automatic Flashing Plug 





watts and for pressures of from 50 
volts to 220 volts, and therefore is called 
a universal device. Furthermore, the 
manufacturer claims that the device 
is not affected by temperature changes 
and that it is compensating. It can al- 
so be adjusted without removing from 
the socket. 
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SALES HELPS FOR THE DEALER 






Manufacturers’ Men Who 
Help the Dealer Sell 


It is surprising, in this day, when 
dealer helps are lavished so profusely 
by the manufacturer, that dealers as a 
class appreciate so little the scope of 
this great service that is so freely of- 
fered. The general impression is that 
the large manufacturers assist the 
dealer in the merchandising of his 
goods by sending him folders that de- 
scribe various appliances, imprinted 
with the dealer’s name, and by send- 
ing him all kinds of printed matter to 
assist the salesman and awaken inter- 
est in the customer. In addition, we 
know that many manufacturers pro- 
vide a window display service mak- 
ing suggestions for the window trim, 
and contributing elaborate lithograph 
displays, cutouts and other matter. 

3ut the surprising thing about it 


What the Manufacturer 
Offers to Help You Get 
More Trade 





is that there should be so many deal- 
ers who are completely overlooking 
how this service of support can aid 
them in their local effort. 

The scope of the service offered by 
a number of the larger manufacturers 
is almost past belief, for in addition 
to the furnishing of printed matter 
these companies maintain a staff of 
expert merchandising men who make 
it their entire business to advise the 
dealer how to utilize these dealer helps 
to suit conditions in his town. These 
experts go out to a distant city and 
make a keen investigation on the 
ground, suggest appliances that this 
dealer should find a ready sale for, 
and outline the advertising support 
that will assist him most effectively. 

In other words, the manufacturer 
not only offers to provide the ammu- 
nition, but will send the man along to 
point the gun. Then, if the opportu- 
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; A feature of this Labor Day window display is its flexibility, since the cards and basic 
idea, as furnished by the manufacturer, can be used with practically any device or set of 
devices. For example, if a local dealer thinks that he would find a more ready market for a 
clothes washer than for a vacuum cleaner, the change can be made without weakening 


the idea. 
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nity is large enough to justify the 
very considerable expense that this en- 
tails, the field man will return and 
render a hand in the organization of 
the campaign itself. 

In short, no dealer nowadays need 
lack for any power of good advertis- 
ing. It is waiting for his call. 

The man who simply pegs along 
month after month, and limits his pub- 
licity effort to the simple mailing out 
of manufacturers’ folders that may be 
at hand, without a purpose or a plan, 
is wasting the best part of his chance 
and the greater personal prosperity 
that he is working for. 





A Vacation-time Hint 


In the August number of its four- 
sheet of advertising hints for deal- 
ers and central stations, which the 
General Electric Company sends out 
monthly, considerable space is devoted 
to explaining the nature and use of 
“All-Nite-Lites,” the small _ trans- 
former lamps for furnishing a dim 
light in the bedroom, hall or nursery 
during the night. 

A seasonable selling point for this 
device, therein pointed out to dealers, 
is its adaptability for use as a pro- 
tection for temporarily unoccupied 
houses. One of these lights can be 
left burning in an upstairs hall, where 
the illumination can be seen from the 
street, day and night, for less than 
25 cents a month. No passing 
thief would take the chance of en- 
tering a home so apparently occu- 
pied, and the cost of the current is so 
trifling as to be negligible. Only a 
dime’s worth of current will be used 
for the average two weeks’ vacation. 





A Flexible Window Display 
for Labor Day 


Taking a cue from Labor Day, 
which comes on Sept. 4, the Western 
Electric Company, New York City, has 
prepared the window display shown, 
marshalling the electrical appliances 
which eliminate labor in the home. 

This display is known as the W-100 
window. The company offers to fur- 
nish to dealers on request complete 
cards, so all the dealer has to do is 
to draw out of stock the required elec- 
trical equipment, buy from Dennison’s 
or some other stationery dealer the 
crepe-paper border, and provide an 
American flag. 
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“HOW IT WORKS” Explained for 







The ABC of Electrical Ap- 
pliances—Ideas and Stories 
for Your Local Newspaper 


the Customer 










“How Much Does It Cost by the Hour?” 


Would Your Customers Be Interested in Knowing How to Figure the 
Consumption of Their Appliances from the Figures on the Name-Plates? 


T the Jones breakfast table, the 

family discussion had turned upon 
the topic of which used the most elec- 
tricity, the electric toaster, then busi- 
ly browning dainty bits of bread, or 
the fan buzzing merrily on the side- 
board. 

“Any one knows that a motor takes 
a lot of current, and a fan is a motor, 
isn’t it?” finally declared Mr. Jones, 
in a manner intended to close the dis- 
cussion. 

“But, Father,” interposed Mrs. 
Jones mildly, “we sometimes run that 
fan all day long this hot weather, you 
know, and our electric-light bill doesn’t 
seem to be any more. A fan can’t use 
so very much electricity, after all.” 

Sixteen-year-old William, who in his 
anxiety to edge into the conversation 
somehow had absently let the rasp- 
berry jam be passed twice in front 
of him without helping himself, at this 
juncture almost upset the toaster in 
his effort to inspect the maker’s name- 
plate on its lower edge. 

“Thought it might tell how much 
electricity the thing takes,” he mur- 
mured apologetically. 

“Well,” he added, after a moment’s 
inspection, “it doesn’t tell that, exactly, 
but we can figure out how much it 
takes. See, here it reads, ‘5 A.—110 
V.’ That stands for 5 amp., 110 volts. 
Now, pop, we buy our electricity by the 
kilowatt-hour, 10 cents a_ kilowatt- 
hour, isn’t it? Then to find what part 
of a kilowatt-hour this toaster will 
consume in an hour you just multiply 
110 by 5, which gives 550, the number 
of watt-hours. But the kilowatt-hours 
that the electric-light company sells 
are each a thousand times these little 
watt-hours, so you first have to divide 
by 1000. That makes the toaster con- 
sume fifty-five hundredths of a kilo- 
watt-hour—say half a kilowatt-hour, 


which, at our 10-cent rate, is 5 cents’ 
worth of electricity an hour. But 
Mother doesn’t usually have the 
toaster on for more than twenty min- 
utes at a time, so it really costs less 
than 2 cents a day to use. 

“Now, this fan,” and here William 
turned the humming breeze-giver end 
for end, with spirited disregard for 
blade guard and fingers “this fan has 
a name-plate that says “75 watts, 110 
volts.’ That means, right off, that at 
full speed the fan consumes seventy- 
five watt-hours, or seventy-five thou- 
sandths of a kilowatt-hour per hour. 
At our 10-cent rate, then, multiplying 
10 cents by 0.075, gives 0.75 cent, 
which means that the fan costs only 
about three-quarters of a cent an hour 
to run, 

““An’ down at your office, where the 
electric company charges only 7 cents 
for a kilowatt-hour, this same fan 
would cost only seven-tenths as much 
as it does here, which would make it 
come to about half a cent per hour.” 

But by this time Father Jones had 
his hat on and had bolted through the 
front door on his way to the office, 
with a mental note to telephone a fan 
dealer as soon as he got there and en- 
joy electric breezes the rest of the 
season at half a cent an hour. 


An Easy Way to Compare 
Lamp Candlepowers 


In its booklet, “Measurements for 
the Household,” issued as its Circular 
55, the National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., presents much val- 
uable information for the housewife, 
including useful suggestions for sim- 
ple measurements of electric service 
and illumination. 

“The candlepower of a lamp,” ex- 
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plains the author of the chapter on 
lighting, “indicates the amount of 
light produced by the lamp; that is, 
a 16-candle lamp gives sixteen times 
as much light as is given by a stand- 
ard candle. 

“Comparisons of candlepower are 
never made by looking at the lamps 
themselves, but always by letting the 
light from one lamp fall on a surface 
(usually white), and then comparing 
this surface with a similar one illum- 
inated by another lamp. The light 
from the two lamps must strike the 
surfaces at the same angle. Then 
when the two surfaces are equally 
bright the candlepowers of the two 
lamps are in proportion to the squares 
of the distances of the surfaces from 
the respective lamps. 


A PHOTOMETER MADE WITH A PENCIL 


An extremely simple light measur- 
ing device, or photometer, can be im- 
provised by placing a sheet of paper 
so that the light from two lamps falls 
on it at the same angle, and then 
holding a pencil or other small 
opaque object at a little distance from 
the paper so that it casts two shadows 
side by side. 

“If the lamps are equally distant, 
the one of higher candlepower will 
cast the darker shadow;; if the paper is 
moved so as to make the shadows 
equally dark, the more distant lamp 
is the more powerful in proportion to 
the squares of the distances.” 


Demonstrating Appliances 
at Gustomer’s Home 


In the electrical-goods section of a 
department store in an Eastern city 
the local central-station company has 
posted a conspicuous announcement of 
its willingness to send a representa- 
tive to demonstrate in the purchaser’s 
home any of the devices sold over the 
counter in that store. It often hap- 
pens that the salesperson is not thor- 
oughly familiar with the device, and 
such an offer on the part of the elec- 
tric company inspires confidence in 
the minds of the purchasers as to the 
usability of the device and so gets and 
keeps many appliances on the com- 
pany’s lines. 

In case of trouble with any appliance 
the electric light company will also, 
on request, take up with the manufac- 
turers the matter of adjustment and 
repair of the faulty appliance. 
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Central West’s Hot Spell 
Brings Biggest Fan 
Business in Years 

The remarkable spell of hot weather 
which prevailed throughout the Mid- 
dle West the latter part of July and 
the first of August, during which 
period temperatures of 103 and 105 
deg. Fahr. were reported from cities 
and towns in the Mississippi Valley— 
resulted in an unprecedented short- 
age of electric fans throughout the 
territory in the grip of the prolonged 
hot wave. 

There were practically no electric 
fans to be had in the Central West by 
the middle of the second week of Au- 
gust. Jobbers’ and dealers’ stocks 
from Detroit to Omaha and from St. 
Paul to Kansas City were either en- 
tirely gone or depleted to a state where 
nothing but the odds and ends of a 
fan stock remained. In fact, several 
jobbers in the Central territory de- 
clared that if they had had 2000 fans 

















Turnock, Buchan and Harrington, three Con- 
tractors who Co-operate in Cleveland, the 
Busy Little Ohio Town Where Even the 
Clocks Keep One Hour Ahead of the Sun 





in stock on Aug. 8 they could have 
sold practically all of them before 
nightfall. In some instances fan or- 
ders not subject to cancellation were 
being taken by dealers. Express ship- 
ments from fan factories working on 
special orders were being resorted to. 
In other instances jobbers were flatly 
refusing to accept fan orders. Taken 
all in all, the fan business from the 
jobbers’ viewpoint was unprecedented. 


BEST FAN BUSINESS SINCE 1911 


In some quarters the belief is ad- 
vanced that the experience of this 
season’s exceptional sale will tend to 
stapleize the fan business and make it 
more nearly an all-year-’round propo- 
sition, instead of simply a mid-sum- 
mer rush. The people who advance 
this opinion say that it has been the 
dealers’ practice to sign fan contracts 
in January, and then to put off order- 
ing any fans until the hot weather is 
upon them. This program is, of 
course, expensive, since it involves 
telephone and telegraph orders and 
expensive rush shipments. 

The inability of the trade to meet 
demands for fans this year will, it 
is thought, tend to discourage this 
last-minute ordering and _ shipping, 
and encourage earlier purchases, es- 
pecially on the part of the progressive 
dealers who like to supply customers 
from stock. Increasing winter-time 
uses of fans for clearing frosted win- 
dows and for increasing the radiation 
from steam and hot-water radiators 
are also cited as factors which will in- 
fluence this change. 





Convention Exhibitors Get 
Happy Surprise 

A refund to N. E. L. A. exhibitors 
at Chicago was decided on by the ex- 
hibition committee having charge of 
the 1916 Chicago display, at its meet- 
ing on July 27. 

In spite of many expenses the com- 
mittee has found that these are well 
within its carefully made estimates, 
and under these circumstances it is 
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issuing to all the Class D members 
who exhibited the notification that it 
has decided to return to each exhib- 
itor 15 per cent of the amount paid 
by him for exhibition space. This 
dividend, which is of a kind that is 
exceedingly rare in such matters, is 
due not only to the work of the com- 
mittee itself, but to the hearty co- 
operation of the exhibitors individual- 
ly and as a whole. 

J. M. Perry of H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Company was re-elected chair- 
man, Frank H. Gale of the General 
Electric Company, treasurer, and H. 
G. McConnaughy, secretary. 





‘“My Modern City Home’s 
Cleaned Right”’ 


Here is a little song that was sung 
at the Contractors’ convention, with 
Signor Strong, the N. E. C. A. Ca- 
ruso, leading to the air of “My Old 
Kentucky Home, Good Night’: 


The sun shines bright on my modern city 
home, 
All summer, all winter we're gay, 

The house is wired and electrically equipped, 
And the maids make music all the day. 
My vacuum cleaner glides smoothly o’er and 

o’er 
So neatly, so sweetly, so light 
That the kids may now roll around upon the 
floor 
For my modern city home's cleaned right. 
Chorus: 
Sweep no more, my lady, 
Oh, sweep no more to-day. 
It is half-past nine and the cleaning’s done 
on time 
And the old broom’s thrown far away. 
We hunt no more for the sweeper and the 
broom, 

For long, dusty years they have stood; 
No carpet is raised from the floor of any room 
Nor a tack pulled away from its wood. 
The day goes by with no shadow o’er the 

heart, 
No sorrow, but all is delight: 
The time has come and the current’s done 
its part 
For my modern city home, good night. 
Chorus: 
Sweep no more, my lady, 
Oh, sweep no more to-day. 
It is half-past nine and the cleaning’s done 
on time 
And the old broom’s thrown far away. 


J. R. Strong Off for the 
Glaciers of Alaska 

James R. Strong of the Tucker 
Electric Company, New York City, is 
on his way to Alaska for a pleasure 
trip with his wife and family. He left 
New York on Aug. 10, and after a 
trip through some of the scenic places 
of the West he expects to leave Van- 
couver, B. C., Aug. 26, by steamer for 
Skagway, Alaska, a five days’ sail. 
Mr. Strong and his party will take in 
the glaciers and other wonders of 
Secretary Seward’s purchase from the 
Russians, and will leave for home, via 
Canada, on Sept. 13. While in the far 
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Northwest it is predicted that Mr. 
Strong will have little need for the 
costume in which he is pictured on 
page 73 of this issue. 


JIMMIE BETTS, the Beau Brummell 
of the Jovian Order, whose sales ef- 
forts are put forth for the firm of 
Betts & Betts, New York, declares 
that business in electric sign flashers 
and electric clocks is so good that it 
has necessitated a change to larger 
office and factory quarters for his 
firm. Betts & Betts are now located 
in their new place at 511 West Forty- 
second Street, New York City. 


HENRY J. BOESE, formerly superin- 
tendent of shop for the Squire Elec- 
tric & Construction Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., has opened a shop for mak- 
ing electrical repairs, in connection 
with the new location of the Shadley 
Electric Company, contractors, at 712 
Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


“THE BEST YEAR WE HAVE HAD,” is 
the way A. B. Harris of the Light- 
house Electric Company, contractors 
and dealers, Gary, Ind., describes the 
conditions of electrical business in 
Gary at the present time. The com- 
pany now has a number of large jobs 
under construction, including the 
Broadway Theater, one of the most 
up-to-date houses in the State. Three 
office buildings, a hospital, etc., are 
also being equipped for the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 


BUSINESS IN VACUUM CLEANERS is 
improving. The Hoover’ Suction 
Sweeper Company of New Britain, 
Ohio, has found it necessary to in- 
crease the capacity of its plant by 300 
cleaners per day. This increase will 
be handled by the company’s new fac- 
tory, which will be ready for occu- 
pancy about Sept. 1, and which will 
have a total capacity of approximately 
440 machines per day. 


THIS PERIOD OF BELATED DELIVERIES 
brings forth many “kicks” from the 
men on the firing line. One salesman 
of motor-generator sets wrote his 
factory: 


“Oh, where, oh, where, has my motor- 
generator gone? 
Oh, where, oh, where, can it be? 
With promises short and deliveries 
long— 
I know something will happen to 
me.” 


Another “hot-under-the-collar” sales- 
man humiliated the production man- 
ager by winding up his letter with 
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Another Snapshot During the N. FE. Cc. A. 
Convention at New York. George Shepherd 
and Jim Hilton Discuss Wilkes-Barre, Syra- 
cuse and Long Beach as Summer Resorts 





“Why don’t you take some steps to 
guard against these unavoidable de- 


+999 


lays? 

FIGHTING MEXICANS IN TEXAS has 
proved less interesting a summer di- 
version for a number of Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s motor salesmen, now with the 
troops on the border, than the nightly 
vigils they keep for rattlesnakes and 
horned toads. H. A. Pratt, Westing- 
house industrial division manager for 
New York City, reports receiving a 
number of interesting letters from his 
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boys who are in McAllen, Tex., and 
that their chief complaint seems to be 
about the “grub” handed out. 


THE AVERY-LOEB ELECTRIC CoM- 
PANY, electric dealers of 114 North 
Third Street, Columbus, Ohio, have 
decided to establish branches in each 
of the four principal sections of the 
city—east, west, north and _ south. 
These branches will prove of conve- 
nience to people in those sections, and 
will make it possible for residents of 
outlying sections to do business with 
the concern without making the long 
trip to the business section of the city 
during the busy seasons. 


“HAVE AN ‘X-RAY’ PUNCH? You 
can see through it,” proffered L. 
Shaw, Jr., the man with the luminous 
smile in charge of the X-Ray Reflector 
booth at the Contractors’ Convention 
exhibit at New York. 

“Is there a ‘stick’ in it?’ asked the 
out-of-town contractor, as he peered 
quizzically through a pair of gold- 
rimmed specs. 


“A ‘stick’ ?—well, ‘stick around’ and 
judge for yourself.” 

And as the victim was drinking the 
liquid whose hue matched the green 
enamel of the big lighting reflector 
turned upside down to make a punch 
bowl, a brunette in blue silk neatly 
pinned a celluloid button on the coat 
lapel of said victim, who turned it up 
and read aloud: “I have been to 
Booth M.” ‘“M-M-M-M!” he repeated 
as he smacked his lips and walked on, 
with a feeling that it was indeed a 
luminous X-ray convention. 




















Pushmobiling Along Long Beach's 


Far-Famed Concrete 


Board Walk Was the Favorite 


Pastime of Some of the Elders Who Feared to Venture into the Rollicking Surf 
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THE RUTENBER ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
heating device manufacturers, form- 
erly of Logansport, Ind., have just 
moved to a new factory at Marion, 
Ind., and have increased the capital 
stock from $85,000 to $200,000. From 
the new factory, which has, by the 
way, some thirty-seven windows of 
126 sq. ft. each, making a total win- 
dow space of 4662 sq. ft., or nearly 
one-third of the floor area, the com- 
pany expects to turn out, monthly, 300 
electric ranges, 1000 toasters, 2000 
electric irons, 3000 grills and 100 all- 
electric popcorn machines. With the 
plant operating at its full capacity 
about 100 men will be employed. The 
officers of the organization are: Pres- 
ident, J. Wood Wilson; vice-president 
and general manager, E. A. Rutenber, 
and secretary-treasurer, J. E. De- 
Long. 

ELECTRIC COOKING DEVICES are just 
now in great demand in Mexico City, 
owing to the high price of fuel com- 
bined with the fact that the Mexico 
City electric light and power compa- 
nies have not been allowed to raise 
their rates, according to H. W. Beers, 
who is president and general man- 
ager of the H. W. Beers Electric Com- 
pany of Mexico City. Mr. Beers, who 
is at present visiting friends in Tux- 
haven, Arcadia, Fla., is anxious to get 
into touch with manufacturers of 


these devices before he returns to 


Mexico City. 

INCLOSED SWITCHBOXES AND FUSES 
have been in continually growing de- 
mand during the last three months, 
according to W. F. Hessell, New York 
City agent for the Detroit Fuse & 
Manufacturing Company. Considera- 
ble business has come to this concern 
from war-order manufacturers as well 
as from other companies which have 
overloaded their plant equipment to 
take care of an unusual electric power 
demand brought on by rush of orders. 


T. J. COPE, manufacturer of elec- 
trical underground tools and equip- 
ment, for the past twenty-five years 
located at 3244 North Fifteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, has just moved 
to more commodious quarters at 1620 
Chancellor Street, Philadelphia. A 
representative of Mr. Cope reports 
that this move is due to the large in- 
crease in the firm’s business. 


THE GEORGE W. MCSHANE COM- 
PANY has moved to new quarters at 
118 Dorchester Street, South Boston, 
Mass. The company is distributing a 
vest-pocket leaflet containing the offi- 
cial schedule of the national baseball 
teams for 1916, with the company’s 
business announcement on the back. 

BUSINESS IN LIGHTING GLASSWARE, 
which, according to W. D. Dougherty, 

Eastern mana- 





A live trade mark for a live line. 


disks. 
nearly 400 combinations could be made. 


tions 





The Bryant Electric 
Company, in its exhibit at the Contractors’ Convention, New 
York City, featured this warrior bold, and the two “pin wheel” 
On one wheel were mounted Spartan plugs, surrounded 
by Spartan receptacles, so that by turning the wheel any one of 
The other wheel dis- 
played ‘“‘New Wrinkle’ Shells and Sockets, in various combina- 


ger for the Con- 
solidated Lamp 
& Glass Com- 
pany, 66 West 
Broadway, New 
York City, was 
dull during July, 
is now picking 
up rapidly, he 
finds. The ad- 
vance in busi- 
ness _ indicates 
that building op- 
erations have 
begun and that 
house owners 
are starting to 
re-equip their 
houses for fall 
occupancy. 


THE ROYAL 
ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY, electrical 
Con t 26-6 - 
tor, has moved 
its shop from 
the company’s 
Philadelphia of- 
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fice to 15 South Second Street, Ham- 
mondton, N. J. E. L. Jackson is 
manager of the company. 


THE HUGHES ELECTRIC HEATING 
COMPANY of Chicago has issued the 
first number of a new monthly bulletin 
entitled Daisy Dayload. Its editor, 
Freling Foster, announces: “In keep- 
ing with her unselfish name, Daisy 
will strive to develop electric cooking 
with improved suggestions on range 
merchandising rather than promote 
the particular interests of the Hughes 
Company. Daisy Dayload’s messages 
will be short, very human, and far 
from serious, sober, and tiresomely 
technical.” 





I.E.S. Lectures on Practical 
Lighting 


The Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety has arranged for a course of 
lectures to be held at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 
from September 21 to 28, inclusive, 
immediately following the annual con- 
vention of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society to be held in that city. 

The lecture course will cover the 
principles of artificial illumination and 
various aspects of lighting practice, 
including special lectures on interior 
illumination; the lighting of factories, 
mills and workshops; the lighting of 
offices, stores and shop windows; the 
lighting of schools, auditoriums and 
libraries; the lighting of churches, and 
the lighting of the home. 

The price of tickets for the course, 
which includes admission to all lec- 
tures and functions connected there- 
with, has been fixed at $25. 

Tickets and further information 
may be obtained from Clarence L. 
Law, New York Edison Company, Irv- 
ing Place and Fifteenth Street, New 
York City. 





Death of W. C. Tewksbury 


William C. Tewksbury, a_ well- 
known electrical contractor of Milford, 
Mass., and for twelve years superin- 
tendent of the Milford (Mass.) Light 
& Power Company, and formerly su- 
perintendent of the Milford fire-alarm 
telegraph system, died at his home on 
July 31. Mr. Tewksbury was born in 
Amesbury, Mass., in 1859. He was 
active in the national and state con- 
tractors’ associations. 











